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FOREWORD 


The approaching trial of ex-Falange leader Dionisio Ridruejo and the forthcom- 
ing completion of the network of U.S. bases in Spain had the unfortunate effect of 
making Franco appear as a U.S. puppet. Since the Falange alone was legal, other 
parties could exist only surreptitiously or behind deceptive fronts. The Union 
Espatiola appeared to be just a gathering of lawyers, but an address by its leader, 
liberal monarchist Joaquin Satrifstegui, was the very opposite of a eulogy of the 
regime. Foreign Minister Fernando Marfa Castiella went on an official visit to the 
United Arab Republic in a renewed attempt to make Spain the link between the West 
and the Arab world, now that Nasser had broken his entente with Russia. However, 
Franco's international aspirations failed to take the public eye off the gravity of 
Spain's internal economic crisis. In Portugal, Salazar's opponent, General Hum- 
berto Delgado, was placed on the retirement list and soon thereafter sought asylum 
in the Brazilian Embassy. What had happened to another Salazar foe, Henrique 
Galvao, was a mystery; some said that he had died in jail, others that he had been 
killed or had escaped. Through Catholic Action, the Church sought to maintain a 
neutral position between Salazar and his foes; its de facto alliance with the regime 
had come to an end. 


The regime of Mexican President Adolfo Lépez Mateos was plagued by a rash 
of strikes, especially of communications workers. There may have been a master 
plan behind the strikes, and it may have been Communist-inspired, but the contrast 
between the absurdly privileged pilots' union in the United States and the status of 
Mexican pilots, who were not even allowed to form a union, made it impossible to 
discredit the strikes by the simple expediency of labeling them Communistic. Riots 
throughout the country indicated that the monolithic Partido Revolucionario Institu- 
cional was being openly challenged from the right and from the left. However, 
mobsters from California and Nevada who assumed that the economic crisis would 
force the Mexican Government to legalize gambling were rudely awakened when 
several dozen American gamblers were jailed in Baja California. 


The opera bouffe quality of the Pastrycooks' War was recalled in the crisis be- 
tween Mexico and Guatemala, which led to a break in diplomatic relations on Janu- 
ary 24 because of the refusal of Guatemalan President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes to 
submit the issue to the Hague Court. Mexican public opinion was solidly behind 
President Lopez Mateos, while, after a brief spell of "sacred union," the Guate- 
malan public split sharply. With his customary intemperance, Vice President 
Clem ente Marroquin Rojas warned President Ydigoras to be temperate in his deal- 
ings with Mexico. When Guillermo Trabanino, Secretary-General of the Organiza- 
tion of Central American States (ODECA), rushed from Eli Salvador in an effort to 
unite Central America behind Guatemala and thus make ODECA a significant enter- 
prise, Marroquin Rojas used his newspaper La Hora to denounce him and El Salva- 
dor in terms which Salvadoreans generally regarded as insulting and insane. 
Trabanino did succeed in securing for Ydigoras the support of El Salvador, Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua, but, when he visited San José with a representative of 
Ydigoras, he was rebuffed by the Costa Rican Government, which offered instead 
to mediate between Mexico and Guatemala. 


The revolt against Honduran President Ramén Villeda Morales led to open in- 
surrection in some outlying parts of the country, and there was little doubt that 
disgruntled partisans of Carfas Andino were receiving assistance from some of 
Villeda Morales' external foes, presumably the Somozas and Trujillo. However, 
the swell of public opinion in Middle America in favor of orderly democratic gov- 
ernment was such that the rebels waged an unsuccessful war not only against the 
Honduran President but also against international public opinion The boundary 
dispute between Honduras and Nicaragua was finally brought before the Hague 
Court, and this was another victory for orderly government. It remained to be 
seen whether the entrenched Somocistas of Nicaragua would allow President Luis 
A. Somoza Debayle to put through his constitutional reform forbidding the re- 
election of Nicaraguan Presidents or of their near relatives. This was seen as an 
attempt to thwart the ambitions of the President's brother, General Anastasio 
Somoza, but it might well lead to the imposition of a straw man behind whom the 
Somozas would still operate. The victory of Fidel Castro in Cuba re-echoed 
throughout Central America. Especially in Costa Rica was there general rejoicing. 
Ex-President Jose Figueres went so far as to publicly justify the mass killing of 
Batis ta followers as a necessary lesson to the henchmen of dictators. Panama re- 
mained a mixture of ultra-nationalism and corruption. The United States, Britain, 
and Japan protested against Panama's declaration of the extension of its territorial 
waters from three to twelve miles, and Representative Daniel Flood of Pennsylvania 
continued to court unpopularity in Panama by his loud defense of U.S. rights. The 
inhabitants of Panama City felt almost as much animosity against their own munic-- 
ipal government, which was generally supposed to be a tangle of corruption. 


The New Year's irresolution of Batista, his flight to the Dominican Republic, 
and the victory of Fidel Castro gave beards a somewhat different status value from 
the corresponding appendages in the United States, but they were socially related; 
both were hirsute flags of defiance against the smooth-faced, corrupt Philistines 
who control so much of modern life. There were widespread denunciations, es- 
pecially in the United States, of the brutal executions of the henchmen of Batista 
who had been found guilty of atrocities. -Cubans noted in anger that there had been 
no similar protests in the United States against the atrocities themselves. On the 
contrary, the gangsters of Las Vegas and Miami Beach had continued to make easy 
and dirty money in Cuba's Babylon, and that symbol of contemporary mass idiocy, 
the pleasure-loving tourist, had regarded Cuba as a quaint appendage to a remark- 
able collection of nightclubs. Little wonder that there was throughout Latin Amer- 
ica such a revulsion against U.S.-style gambling. The executions carried out by 
Fidel Castro's men were unfair only in that the real offenders fled the country with 
their loot, while their underlings were forced to stay and face the firing squad. 


The victorious rebels did not hesitate to proclaim that Trujillo was next on 
their list and that Haiti might provide the jumping-off place for the final assault 
on the last redoubt of Caribbean tyranny. The unrest in Haiti therefore took on a 
special significance. The U.S. Government quietly decided to back the govern- 
ment of President Frangois Duvalier to avoid further trouble, but the sending of 
a mission of Marines served to bring up unpleasant memories among the people of 


the Caribbean and to give rise to the suspicion that the United States was deter- 
mined to defend the island sanctuary of Ibero-American dictators. Ruthless bru- 
tality was the spirit prevailing among the government of Trujillo, which would 
gladly have rid itself of refugee Batista and cried a plague on both the Cuban houses. 
Shades of Jesiis de Galfndez! The editor of La Semana of Ciudad Trujillo, Tecfilo 
Guerrero del Rosario, was found murdered, presumably for having strayed from 
the orthodox line. It would have been just another unhappy case had it not been for 
the fact that the deceased had been the correspondent for the U.S. -owned newsmag- 
azine Vision, which regaled readers throughout the Hemisphere with an account of 
the macabre affair. Puerto Rico continued to be a happy island rejoicing in the 
events of Cuba and troubled only by the news that Representative Moulder of Mis- 
souri wished to force it to be free. 


This issue of the Hispanic American Report marks the beginning of a section 
on the West Indies, which is in the process of becoming a new nation in the heart of 
Latin America. Although its traditions are very different, the West Indies will in- 
evitably become a part of the complex studied in this journal. The federation of- 
ficially known as the West Indies includes Jamaica and its dependencies, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Barbados, and the Windward and Leeward Islands. To the section 
on the West Indies are appended brief reports on developments in British Guiana 
and British Honduras, which will certainly have close relations with the federation. 
The former will probably join it, while the latter at present does not seek formal 
association. 


January was a quiet month in Venezuela, with the impending inauguration of 
President Roémulo Betancourt. The three-day celebration of the first anniversary 
of the overthrow of the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship provided a focus for the anti- 
dictatorial passions of the people of Latin America. The trial of ex-dictator Rojas 
Pinilla opened in Bogota, and it served its purpose of reducing the once strongman 
to a state of abject ridicule. The visit to Ecuador of Edgard Sanabria, President 
of the provisional junta of Venezuela, was presumably intended to strengthen the 
Gran Colombian spirit in a country which, under the Conservative administration 
of President Camilo Ponce, was beginning to isolate itself and patch up its feud 
with Peru. 


The economic situation of Peru remained difficult, and, while the U.S. policy 
was in part responsible for these difficulties, the Washington administration seemed 
convinced that the administration of President Manuel Prado and his Aprista sup- 
porters was saving the country from the extremes of the right and the left. Despite 
very substantial investments by U.S. oil companies in Bolivia, the economy of that 
country went from bad to worse, largely because the demands of the labor unions 
were simply impossible in the light of the country's basically weak economy. 
President Jorge Alessandri tried by conservative business methods to save the 
wobbly economy of Chile, but it was doubtful if the powerful labor unions would 
accept the austerity Alessandri proposed. 


(Continued on p. 65) 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Legal preparations were made in January for the trial due to open on February 2 
of the poet Dionisio Ridruejo, the well-known former Falangist. In 1937, Ridruejo 
was appointed provincial chief of the Guardia Civil at Valladolid, an auspicious be- 
ginning for a 23-year-old member of Falange Espaffola. In the same year he rose 
to membership of the 12-man Junta Politica, the Falangist politburo, and by the 
year's end was Chief of Propaganda for Generalissimo Franco. In 1941, he re- 
signed this post because he regarded Franco's victory as "the revolution betrayed." 
His opposition to Franco's regime increased, and in August 1942, he sent a five- 
page letter to Franco in which he announced his resignation from the Falange. For 
this act he was penalized with confinamiento, forced residence under police surveil- 
lance, far from Madrid, for five years. In 1956 he was jailed for 40 days as a re- 
sult of incidents connected with student riots. In April 1957, he was jailed for 
three months because he spoke out against Franco in an interview with Bohemia, the 
Cuban liberal magazine. Ridruejo remained free on bail during January but would 
go on trial as a result of the Bohemia interview. 


The United States was approaching completion of its network of bases in Spain, 
consisting of three huge bomber bases, a great naval-air base, seven radar stations, 
two naval depots, and other installations. At least another year of building was fore- 
seen, but apart from the radar stations that still had to be finished, the new con- 
structions would involve such accessories of the "American Way of Life" as houses, 
theaters, swimming pools, and bowling alleys. The military "hardware" was in 
place and functioning, with the large bombers armed and fueled, ready to fly off to 
pre-assigned targets within fifteen minutes of warning, according to the New York 
Times. High Air Force officers seemed convinced that the bases in Spain would 
have prime strategic value for at least ten years. John Davis Lodge, American 
Ambassador to Spain, told an editor of the Spanish journal SP that U.S. aid to Spain 
at the end of 1958 exceeded $1,000 million. Of this amount, some $400 million con- 
cerned military aid. He added that U.S. spending had greatly exceeded the amount 
of help agreed upon in 1953. Ambassador Lodge was answering anti-American prop- 
aganda. The presence of some 17,000 U.S. personnel in Spain was apparently 
causing friction, since they lived in segregated colonies with their own markets, 
schools, and recreation sites at a level of living far beyond the reach of the Spanish 
population. Resentment against U.S. aid and bases seemed to be growing. 


Protests continued throughout the world against the arrests of antifranquista 
elements in November. The Gazette de Lausanne said that the object of these ar- 
rests was to 5ubdue liberal leaders by strongarm methods in order to forestall a 
movement by the masses brought about by the worsened economic situation and the 
vertiginous soaring of prices. The government seemed to fear a repetition of the 
strikes which took place in the spring of 1958, the most serious since the Civil War. 


Well-informed Spaniards predicted Cabinet changes as a consequence of Spain's 
strained economic situation. During Franco's twenty-two years in power, he had 
usually shuffled his Cabinet at least every five years. The last major change came 
in February 1957, when he placed in key economic posts young men whose integrity 
exceeded their practical experience in world economics or in the bitter in-fighting 
of Spanish politics. The December financial scandal involving millions of dollars 
secretly deposited in Swiss banks weakened the stability of the government. Accord- 
ing to Mexico City's Excelsior, the government alone was responsible for the cur- 
rent economic crisis and financial scandal, since the immediate cause of the illegal 
commerce of dollars in Spain was the complicated machinery which the government 
had established to control foreign exchange. For practical purposes, merchants 
and industrialists were forced to have secret accounts on the outside in order to 
continue their business affairs. If they had followed legal procedures, it would have 
been impossible for the majority of them to obtain dollars and their business would 
have been paralyzed. The growing instability of the peseta in the international mar- 
ket was another factor of importance determining the illegal purchase of dollars. 


A group of liberal and rightist Spaniards announced on January 29 the formation 
of a political party opposed to the Franco regime. The party, called Union Espanola, 
was illegal since all political parties except the Falange were forbidden by law. The 
new group was formed at a banquet in Madrid at which Joaquin Satristegui Fernandez, 
liberal monarquist and member of a wealthy family of Basque industrialists, made a 
forceful attack on the regime. He declared that Franco had seized power illegally 
and maintained himself in office by force. The new group included almost all ele- 
ments opposed to the regime from the extreme right, represented by José Maria Gil 
Robles, to the moderate left. It appeared strange that Franco did not take his usual 
restrictive measures. There were no immediate reprisals. 


Foreign Minister Fernando Maria Castiella left by plane on January 14 for an 
eight-day official visit to the United Arab Republic. He went to confer with United 
Arab Republic President Gamal Abdel Nasser and Foreign Minister Mahmoud Fawzi 
in Cairo. One of Castiella's main aims was to try to promote closer Spanish- 
Egyptian ties and thus to encourage what experts here regarded as President 
Nasser's stiffening attitude toward the Communist world. Many observers were 
seriously perturbed by reports of Soviet penetration and propaganda in Morocco. 
The New York Times reported that intelligence analysis recently received in 
Madrid stated that there were 210 persons in the newly-established Soviet Embassy 
in Rabat, Morocco. Seventy were said to speak fluent Spanish and at least as many 
spoke fluent Arabic. Influential Spanish military leaders were saying that the 
Soviet Union was laying the groundwork for a pro-Soviet, anti-European movement 
in Morocco. Spanish leaders stressed that Castiella represented the most "anti- 
Communist" government of all those whose representatives had been visiting Cairo 
recently. The fact that President Nasser would welcome the Spanish Foreign 
Minister at that time was a significant measure of his new anti-Communist course, 
they contended. 


/ 


In spite of American money and other kinds of help received from the United 
States, the economic picture was dark for Spain. Inflation continued, and in Madrid 
there were persistent forecasts that the Spanish Government proposed soon to de- 
value the peseta officially, establishing an exchange of between 60 and 62 per dol- 
lar compared to the present 42. Spain's foreign trade had shrunk catastrophically 
during 1958. Imports had doubled since 1950, while Spanish exports to pay for them 
remained virtually the same. Domestic industry was growing, but agricultural out- 
put needed to feed Spain's thirty million people was standing still. The excessive 
expenditures of the government aggravated the problem of inflation, while Spain's 
remaining foreign currency reserves had been exhausted. This pessimistic appraisal 
of the economic situation of Spain was published in Madrid by Dr. Jesus Prados, 
one of Spain's internationally recognized banker-economists and chief of statistical 
studies for the powerful private Banco Central. In contrast with this picture, Franco, 
in his end-of-the-year speech, presented the internal situation extremely optimis- 
tically. In the field of Spanish foreign trade, Dr. Prados found the situation most 
critical. Even though imports had been radically slashed and exports "slightly" ex- 
panded in 1958, Spain's net trading deficit reached $294 million. In 1957, it had 
reached $325 million and in 1956 $387 million, according to Dr. Prados' report. 


After a severe drought in Spain at the end of December and during the first 
part of January, there were heavy rains and storms accompanied by a series of 
floods. In the province of Zamora, a dam broke and the water inundated the little 
town of Ribadelago, destroying it completely. Officially, the count of dead and 
missing rose to 142. The dam lies three miles upstream from the village and about 
1, 200 feet higher, and this accounted for the terrific force with which water struck 
Ribadelago. 


The Fulbright program of faculty and student exchanges was put into effect. It 
was hoped that the commission would be able to arrange fellowships for university 
graduates and for faculty members during the 1960-61 year. It was also hoped that 
some U.S. students and teachers could go to Spain for the same year. It was ex- 
pected that some sixty Spaniards and about forty U.S. citizens would benefit by this 
program during the 1960-61 academic year. 


PORTUGAL 


General Humberto Delgado, the much-publicized opponent of Prime Minister 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, was placed on the retirement list on January 7, for 
breaches of military discipline. Officially he was "separated from the service," a 
penalty between compulsory retirement and dismissal. Under his new status, 
Delgado would retain the rank of general but would be forbidden to wear his military 
uniform and decorations. He would therefore be subject to both civil and military 
law. The fact that Delgado was granted a large pension, 75% of his active duty sal- 
ary, gave rise to speculation that the government's action was a political maneuver 
designed to get rid of an unpleasant enemy and at the same time to obtain popular 
support by a show of magnanimity. However, a week later Delgado sought asylum 


in the Brazilian Embassy in Lisbon, alleging that he was in imminent danger of ar- 
rest. The Brazilian Ambassador Alvaro Lins granted him asylum, but the Portu- 
guese Government quickly denied having any intention to arrest Delgado. It attributed 
Delgado's action to a political persecution mania and a fondness for sensationalism, 
and said that Delgado would be granted a passport to leave the country if he asked for 
one, but that a safe-conduct would be denied him because the government did not 
consider him a political refugee. Followers of Delgado headed by Antdnio Sérgio, 

one of the four intellectuals arrested in November (HAR, XI: 592) but released on 
bail, unsuccessfully requested permission to hold a news conference in order to 
present Delgado's side of the story of his asylum in the Brazilian Embassy. 


The government affirmed that proceedings would continue against the four intel- 
lectuals but many, including the men involved, believed that no further action would 
be taken. Meanwhile the so-called Galvao case was attracting considerable atten- 
tion. A former army captain, Henrique Galvio was sentenced in March 1958 to 16 
years imprisonment for insulting the President and members of the government and 
for writing pamphlets inciting to rebellion (HAR, XI: 130). Lately Galvao had been 
transferred from the Peniche prison to Santa Maria Hospital in Lisbon; his health 
was reported failing, and he was said to be paralyzed from the waist down. On 
January 16, Galvao was reported to have escaped from the seventh-floor room where 
he was being guarded by members of the security police. The government held a few 
doctors, nurses, and attendants for questioning but issued no comments on the ru- 
mored escape. The affair was looked upon with a jaundiced eye by the public. There 
were rumors that Galvao escaped a month ago, although the government made it 
appear recent; that Galvao died or was killed in the hospital and that the government 
did not want bad publicity; and that Galvao was in Tangier but was not ready to re- 
veal his whereabouts. The Catholic Church had never supported Delgado, a Catho- 
lic in name only and virtually an agnostic, but a few priests openly supported 
Galvao. 


On the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the establishment of Catholic Action 
in Portugal, a pastoral letter signed by all the Portuguese bishops was published 
and distributed throughout the nation. The Portuguese hierarchy took pains to de- 
clare that the Catholic Church was "apolitical, '"' neither siding with nor opposing the 
regime. However, the Church considered it a sacred duty to defend faith and morals, 
whether this involved individual and familiar life or public life, whether strictly 
religious matters were at stake or also economic, cultural and political questions. 
In the fulfillment of this duty, the pastoral letter added, the Church could not be 
swayed by mere political claims of the opposition nor bribed by benefits and privi- 
leges from the government. This last item seemed at once a straightforward an- 
swer to Salazar, who accused the Church of ingratitude, and an apologia for the 
attitude of the Bishop of Oporto, who had criticized the government for the wide- 
spread poverty in Portugal and had urged fairer treatment for the rural workers 
(HAR, XI: 652). The pastoral letter reiterated that the members of the conserva- 
tive Catholic Action or any other official Catholic organization act always on their 
own in any economic, cultural, or political activities they undertake. The actions 
of all Catholics should be in accord with Catholic principles, but these actions should 


not be attributed officially to the Catholic Church, which does not sponsor any one 
of the many courses of action which, although different, would still be in conform- 
ity with Catholic principles. The Church, therefore, could not be officially re- 
sponsible for anything that individual Catholics do. An inside source in the govern- 
ment declared that Salazar refused to read the copy of the pastoral letter that was 
sent to him personally, on grounds that he would read it soon enough in the press. 
A rumor was circulating that Salazar was losing his sight and would soon go to an 
eye specialist in Barcelona. 


According to the French Communist paper L'Humanité, mass arrests of 
transport workers and bank employees in Lisbon, and house searches, arrests, and > 
persecutions were being carried out in the southern part of the country. An observer 
on the spot denied the reports and declared that a number of recent trials were 
simply carry-overs from the Junecelection period; three Communists had been ar- 
rested. The Communist Party seemed more active than ever to judge by the 
amount of literature it was distributing. 


At a recent meeting held by the Secretariat of Information, journalists repre- 
senting small local papers and magazines voted for the abolition of censorship. 
However, such an eventuality seemed most unlikely for the time being. In an edito- 
rial on January 12, O} SeCulo, the daily with the largest circulation in Portugal, 
protested against the exclusion of the press from some important ceremonies such 
as the imposition of the Cardinal's birreta by President Américo de Deus Rodrigues 
Tomas on Fernando Cardinal Cento, the Apostolic Nuncio to Portugal. The paper 
carried an unfavorable comparison with a similar ceremony in Spain, to which the 
press had free access and about which it published the most minute details. The 
lower echelon of '"'self-important"' government functionaries was blamed for the 
exclusion of the press from the Portuguese ceremony. 


The government reduced the price of low octane gasoline from 60¢ to 57¢ per 
gallon while leaving unchanged the price of higher octane gasoline at 64¢ per gallon. 
The price of diesel fuel destined for vehicle use increased from 29¢ to 34¢ per gal- 
lon, whereas the same diesel oil destined for industrial purposes, fishing, agricul- 
ture, and coastal traffic was reduced to 25¢ per gallon. The government counted on 
the collaboration of the favored purchasers to keep the fuels from being diverted into 
other channels. The promised action against inflation after the promulgation of the 
new wages law (HAR, XI: 653) became a reality when some people tried to raise the 
prices of foodstuffs and clothes. Some caféS were sued, and some shopkeeperdg 
charged with profiteering. A close watch on shops was being kept by brigades of the 
government department which controls food prices. In view of the forecasts of small 
olive oil crops, the Portuguese Secretary of Commerce announced that all olive oil 
from Portugal's 1958 crop, as well as all existing reserves would be held for domes- 
tic consumption or for export to the Portuguese overseas provinces. The domestic 
quota would include allocations to the canned fish industry, which would be allowed to 
acquire up to 50% of its needs at prevailing prices. The remainder would be obtained 
by barter with other countries. To supplement domestic supplies, the government 
authorized imports of up to 5, 000 tons of olive oil. As a precaution against specula- 


tion, the Secretary of Commerce made it clear that no increase in the present price 
of olive oil would be permitted. 


Angola's potential as a world coffee producer was analyzed in an article on 
African agriculture in The Wall Street Journal. Angola's farmers were reported 
to be confident that they could make their fortunes on coffee alone, since produc- 
tion costs there were about half of those in Brazil, and since land in Angola was 
comparatively inexpensive. An African Negro worker would work for $230 a year, 
and good agricultural land could be rented from the government for seven cents 
per hectare (2.47 acres) a year; land rented for seven years becomes the property 
of the person renting it. Thus, one acre could be acquired for 19¢. Angola was 
planning to expand coffee exports even though Portugal was a member of the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement which obliges members to restrict their sales of coffee 
beans, but not soluble coffee. The excess coffee could be disposed of by turning it 
into powder. 


(Correction: HAR, XI: 652, paragraph 2. For "Antonio Cardinal Cerejeira, " 
read "Manuel Cardinal Cerejeira. ") 


MEXICO 


The "cold war" between Mexico and Guatemala which culminated in the rupture 
of diplomatic relations between the two countries rallied disgruntled and divergent 
public opinion behind recently-inaugurated President Adolfo Lopez Mateos. In a 
formal protest to the Guatemalan Government against the strafing of Mexican fish- 
ing craft, the killing of three fishermen, and the jailing of 17 others (HAR, XI: 66)), 
Mexico asked the immediate release of the sailors and vessels, and reparations for 
sailors killed or wounded. When the Guatemalan Government rejected the Mexican 
note (see GUATEMALA), Mexican Foreign Minister Manuel Tello proposed that the 
dispute be brought before the International Court of Justice at The Hague. When 
Guatemala again refused, Mexico broke diplomatic relations on January 24 since, 
according to Lopez Mateos, Guatemala had rejected negotiation and Mexico could 
in no other way maintain its honor. In an editorial, the New York Times said, 

‘ "Mexico has acted with great restraint and deserves high praise, but it is a pity 

- that its government feels that it has done all it need do in offering to submit the 
dispute to the International Court of Justice. '"' Telegrams and letters supporting 
the rupture poured into the National Palace from labor leaders and political oppo- 
nents, while students demonstrated in favor of the severed relations and burned 
effigies of Guatemalan President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes. Little publicized was 
the fact that 12 of the sailors and three captured boats were returned to Mexico 
after forfeiting a fine or bond of $55 each, while five wounded men remained in a 
Guatemalan hospital. Partido Popular (pro-Communist Party) leader Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano insisted that the United States had planned and promoted the 
conflict between Mexico and Guatemala; and Agustin Sdnchez Delint of the Sindicato 
Mexicano de Electricistas (SME--electrical workers union) accused Ydigoras of 


acting in the interests of the United Fruit Company. No evidence was presented to 
support this point of view, which appeared even in an Excelsior cartoon. 


Those who thought labor troubles would cease with the assumption of the pres- 
idency by former Labor Minister Lopez Mateos were disappointed when January 
brought strikes by airline pilots, telephone workers, and teachers. On January 23, 
400 Mexican commercial pilots struck against nine companies when the Labor Min- 
istry refused official recognition to their newly-formed Asociacion Sindical de 
Pilotos Aviadores (airline pilot's union). A union must have official recognition to 
be able legally to bargain for wages or to go on strike. The strike seriously af- 
fected Mexican transportation as all local flights were grounded for six days, and 
only non-Mexican international flights continued. The government and the compa- 
nies insisted that pilots were "employees of confidence" and therefore had no busi- 
ness forming a labor union; however, the companies’ attempt to break the strike by 
dismissing all striking pilots was unsuccessful. Although the pilots also demanded 
a 29% wage increase, it was assumed that recognition would satisfy them for the 
moment. However, since recognition provided a legal means for requesting higher 
wages, this demand was certain to follow. President Lopez Mateos intervened and, 
after meeting with representatives of both sides, he ordered the government to take 
over airline operations until the deadlock could be settled. The pilots agreed to go 
back to work, and each company continued to operate with its own personnel, su- 
pervised by a government official. 


A wildcat strike by a group of dissident telephone workers called the Coalicion 
de Trabajadores Telefonistas was stopped after only a few hours in the Federal 
District, although it disrupted international and domestic telephone communications 
for two or three days. The Coalicién demanded recognition and a 25% salary in- 
crease. The telephone workers had won a 40% wage increase in March 1958 
(HAR, XI: 133). The telephone company had become completely national in August, 
when foreign interests were bought out by Mexican capital. Labor Minister Salomon 
Gonzdlez Blanco and Jorge Ayala Ramirez, leader of the officially recognized Tele- 
phone Workers Union, denounced the strike as illegal. The Copley News Service 
reported that 16 workers belonging to the Coalicion were expelled from the telephone 
workers union for having "Communist ties." In Sinaloa 3,400 state teachers struck 
demanding that the state give them the same pay as that paid to teachers working 
for the federal government. Sinaloa state teachers were earning $13.60 less a 
month. 


The possibility that Demetrio Vallejo's railroad workers, whose July-August 
1958 strike was the year's most serious, might strike again arose when negotiations 
for a new work contract broke down because of Vallejo's demands for a 16. 66% wage 


increase. However, it seemed certain that negotiations would be settled before the 
February 28 strike deadline. 


A bus fare rise in Monterrey touched off serious riots as students and rail 
workers pushed one bus into the river and burned another. Fifteen students were 
among the 32 wounded during the allegedly Communist-agitated violence. Forty 
buses were stolen and five other destroyed before troops could quell the riots 


reminiscent of the August bus riots in Mexico City. In the state of Zacatecas vio- 
lence occurred when the December elections were annulled because of the victory 
of opposition candidates of the Coalicioén Nacional Revolucionaria (CNR) over the 
official candidates of the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) boss Leobardo 
Reynoso. Roberto Ezequiel Cessati, ousted CNR candidate recognized at first as 
Mayor-elect of Zacatecas, stated that the people would no longer accept Leobardo 
Reynoso as "lord and master" and that violence, though reprehensible, was inevi- 
table. Violence broke out in several towns including El Salvador, Calera, Fres- 
nillo, and the state capital when Reynoso's henchman, Governor Francisco 
Espartaca Garcia, ordered an assault on municipal buildings held by the CNR in an 
attempt to impose temporary Reynoso appointees. In Calera, where the city hall 
was held by the CNR, police and PRI gunmen attacked for two hours until a priest 
intervened and obtained asylum for the besieged CNR officials who had apparently 
won the elections. In El Salvador, five were wounded when 15 Reynoso gunmen at- 
tacked municipal buildings. Political unrest spread to Ciudad Obregon, Sonora, 
where Rafael Monteon, candidate for mayor of the local opposition Partido Demo- 
cratico, was imprisoned with five of his supporters. However, the days of local 
caciques seemed to be numbered. In the state of San Luis Potos{, Governor Manuel 
Alvarez asked for an indefinite leave of absence. Alvarez was discredited by the 
victory in December of opposition candidate Salvador Nava, Union Civica Potosina 
candidate for mayor in the state capital, after strikes had disrupted the city (HAR, 
XI: 658). Francisco Martfnez de la Vega was appointed temporary governor. 


Acting under orders of Baja California del Norte Governor Braulio Maldonado, 
three hundred state policemen invaded and brusquely attempted to evict over five 
thousand squatters from the banks of the Tijuana River, allegedly to make room for 
a new river course. Tijuana city organizations declared this act unconstitutional, 
and a formal protest asking for the withdrawal of state police forces from Tijuana 
was sent to President Lépez Mateos. Ill feelings rose as an elderly inhabitant was 
hit and killed by a police car in Tijuana, and other acts of violence continued. The 
Asociacion Nacional de Cosecheros (ANC--national growers association) also de- 
nounced the authorities for taking possession of 15 agricultural properties in the 
municipality of Ensenada, Baja California, and asked for revision of Article 27 of 
the constitution which authorizes state authorities to take possession of idle agri- 
cultural lands. 


Interior Minister Gustavo Dfaz Ordaz reiterated the government position that 
no gambling establishments would be permitted, and he empowered a commission 
to investigate and stamp out all gambling. On January 26, the gambling casino of 
the Hotel Ros arito between Tijuana and Ensenada was raided, and 44 U.S. citizens, 
including seven women, were jailed; all were later freed on bail. Cashier's checks 
for as much as $18, 690 were confiscated, and some 61 employees of the Rosarito 
casino were charged with violating a federal law. The previous day another gam- 
bling establishment operating in a swank Tijuana home had been raided and closed. 
The Mexican Government was attempting permanently to discourage gambling oper- 
ations by U.S. racketeers. 


The National Congress of Ayuntamientos (local governments) which took place 
in Mexico City reviewed local economic problems. Some of the more serious is- 
sues raised were the lack of drinking water and proper medical facilities, and the 
misery and hunger common to many towns. The financial plight of some ayunta- 
mientos was exemplified by one which had a monthly budget of only 125 pesos ($10). 
The congress recommended legislation to provide more financial help from the fed- 
eral government for the ayuntamientos. 


Education Minister Jaime Torres Bodet made the ambitious and possibly over- 
optimistic announcement that all children would be admitted when the Federal Dis- 
trict schools opened on February 7. To accomplish this the construction of 1,393 
new school rooms costing over 24 million pesos was being rushed to completion. 
Much of this involved the partitioning of existing classrooms to accommodate the 
extra load, and a great effort was made to recruit additional teachers. Some ob- 
servers still felt that between 50,000 and 100,000 children would have to be turned 
away. 


The government announced a reduction in the ad valorem export duty on cotton 
to go into effect on July 1 in the three principal cotton-producing zones. Cotton 
production had suffered from higher production costs and lower export prices. The 
Sonora-Sinaloa zone tariff would be reduced by 6% (22%--16% ad valorem); the Baja 
California tariff would be reduced from 16%--10%; and the Durango, Chihuahua, 
Coahuila, Nuevo Ledn, Tamaulipas area would receive a 12% reduction down to 
10% ad valorem. 


Agricultural production in 1958 in general was high, primarily because abun- 
dant rains allowed many formerly arid lands to be cultivated. However, coffee 
production went down from 1, 600,000 bags of 60 kilograms each in 1957 to 
1,400, 000 bags in 1958 as a result of price fluctuations in international markets 
and an assigned export limit of 1,274,000 bags. Wheat production in 1958 increased 
by 100,000 tons to 1.36 million tons. This gave Mexico a 400,000 ton wheat sur- 
plus at the end of 1958. Corn production, which had remained stable at about 
4, 500, 000 tons since 1955, increased to 5 million tons in 1958. Rice production 
increased from 119, 577 tons in 1957 to 214, 856 tons in 1958. 


The Ministry of Industry and Commerce, formerly the Ministry of Economy, 
stated that price controls would be taken off certain commodities as an experiment. 
The move was received enthusiastically by manufacturers and retailers, since 
price controls have been in effect for eight years. 


The number of tourists visiting Mexico increased from 611,000 in 1957 to an 
estimated 620,000 visitors in 1958, but this increase was not matched by tourist 
spending, which fell 10% to 20% from the $592 million spent in 1957. Less spend- 
ing was attributed to higher Mexican prices, floods, and the U.S. recession. 
Tourism would be benefited by the new $5 million ultra-modern passenger station 
inaugurated in Mexico City in December. The station was to replace both the 
"Mexico" and "Buena Vista" terminals. Benjam{n Méndez, head of the national- 


ized railway system, announced that the nation's six smaller railroads would be 
incorporated into Ferrocarriles Nacionales (main national railroad). 


A commission headed by Ricardo J. Zeveda reported on the »ossibilities of 
increasing Mexican trade with other Latin American countries, and recommended 
that further studies of this subject be carried out as a preliminary step to a Latin 
American common market. The following commodities offered poss ibilities for 
exchange. Imports: from Colombia, alkalies, iron, and steel; from Peru, fish- 
meal, and alfalfa seed; from Chile, newsprint, saltpeter, wine, iron, and steel; 
from Argentina, wool, leather, tann ing acid, and vegetable oils. Mexico could 
export in exchange cotton, wheat, rice, sugar, and manufactures. 


Globetrotting former President Lazaro Cérdenas (HAR, XI: 598) turned up 
in Peking, where he was feted by Chinese officials. Cardenas said the Chinese 
Revolution had essentially the same aims as the Mexican Revolution of 1910. In 
Canton he said that the Chinese communes were proof of what people could do when 
labor forces are organized. Cardenas then proceeded by way of Japan to San 
Francisco on his way back to Mexico. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Mexic o severed diplomatic relations with Guatemala on January 23, after 
President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes rejected Mexico's suggestion that the dispute 
over Guatemala's shooting of three Mexican fishermen on December 31 be referred 
to the International Court at the Hague (see M EXICO). Ydfgoras Fuentes refused 
international mediation on the basis th at the punitive air-raid was an "ordinary 
police action." Guatemala complained to the United Nations, the Organization of 
American States, and the Organization of Central American States, that Mexico 
was concentrating troops near the coastal border area which were "threatening 
the peace and security" of that region. Guatemala was not obliged to submit the 
case to arbitration because in 1953 it had not rene wed ratification of the 1948 
Bogota Pact which bound member nations to compulsory arbitration. The United 
Nations Security Council was seen as a last resort only after negotiations be- 
tween the countries involved had failed. The controversy received conside rable 
attention in the Western Hemisphere. The New York Times found the dispute "'ex- 
ceptionally distur bing... Whatever the legal rights concerned or the provocation 
that Guatemalans may have fe lt about fishing in their territorial limits, disputes 
in the Western Hemisphere are not to be dealt with by killing people. Hemispheric 
relations were belie ved to have left anything of that sort behind. "' The New York 
Times wondered at the fact that no Latin American nation had offered to mediate. 
In a letter to the New York Times, Carlos Urrutia Aparicio, Consul General of 
Guatemala in New ; York, answered that Costa Rica had offered to mediate between 
the two governments concerned and that the average Guatemalan had acted "tem- 
perately" in backing the Guatemalan Government. 


eth « 


Acts of violence were reported from the Mexican-Guatemalan border when a 
spontaneous demonstration on the Guatemalan side of the Suchiate River got out of 
control on January 29 and caused some damage to the international bridge linking 
Ayutla, Guatemala, with Ciudad Hidalgo, on the Mexican side. The following day 
some twenty Mexicans raided the small village of Santa Ana, bringing a protest 
from the Guatemalan Government, which charged that Mexico "continued to dam- 
age the most elementary principles of natural and peaceful living together through 
a series of acts of violence against defenseless Guatemalans." Several motion 
picture theaters suspended the showing of Mexican films, and Mexican recordings 
were withdrawn from most juke boxes. El] Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua 
sent a declaration of Central American solidarity to the Organization of Central 
American States, which stated that the three republics were in complete accord 
with Guatemala's protection of its 12-mile territorial water limit. Costa Rica 
maintained neutrality and offered to mediate (see COSTA RICA). 


On January 17, after a strike by 5,000 workers had been declared legal by the 
labor tribunal, President Ydfgoras Fuentes took over the operation of the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America (IRCA --more than 40% of the common stock of 
IRCA is owned by the United Fruit Company). The government decree was released 
by Labor Minister Ramiro Flores, who said that the government would "assume con- 
trol of all administrative activities" of the railroad company and would "militarize" 
its operation so that the services would not be interrupted. The government said, 
however, that the Army would not actually run the railroad but merely guarantee its 
normal functioning. The railroad workers' union had demanded a 50% pay increase 
plus fringe benefits. The demands had to be presented before an arbitration tribu- 
nal which under Guatemalan labor law issues rulings which are binding for both 
parties involved. The railroad company complained that it was financially unable to 
comply with the union demands, claiming operating losses of more than $1.5 million 
during 1958. The union had previously rejected the IRCA's offer of wage increases 
for those earning $100 a month or less. This group would include more than 80% of 
the total railway working force. The Guatemalan Government had reportedly made 
no offer to IRCA to purchase the railroad company; however, in November 1958 
President Ydigoras Fuentes stated that the proceeds from the sales of seized German 
sugar and coffee plantations would be used to purchase IRCA (HAR, XI: 599). 


Guatemalan foreign exchange reserves reportedly stood at $43,872,000, the 
lowest level in four years. In an effort to compensate for decreasing coffee prices, 
the Monetary Board allowed a sizable increase in the funds of the Central Bank which 
could be made available to private banks for productive purposes. Of the total amount, 
the Monetary Board allocated $13, 750,000 for twelve specific categories of industrial 
and agricultural activities: $1,000,000 for the food industry, $4, 100,000 for cattle 
raising, $4,500,000 for the textile and clothing industry, and $2,000,000 for the 
lumber industry. The funds represented more than 10% of the total current national 
budget of $117,400,000. The President also made plans to cut the salaries of gov- 
ernment employees in order to reduce Guatemala's "enormous bureaucracy." 
Effective July 1, those earning between $150 and $250 a month would have their sal- 
aries cut 10%, and the salaries of those earning between $350 and $450 would be cut 
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from 11% to 14%. Ydfgoras Fuentes said that the austerity measures were neces- 
sary since the price of coffee, which represents about &)% of Guatemala's export 
earnings, was declining on the world market. 


EL SALVADOR 


The National Assembly ratified the Multilateral Treaty of Central American 
Free Trade and Economic Integration which had been signed in Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, on Juhe 10, 1958, by the Economy Ministers of the five Central American 
republics. With the ratification by El Salvador, following that of Guatemala 
(HAR, XI: 661) and Nicaragua, the treaty would go into effect since it needed the 
ratification of only three countries to become valid. This treaty eliminated the 
tariffs on a specified list of merchandise produced in Central America and had, as 
its final objective, the achievement of free trade between Central American nations 
over a period of ten years. A Central American Commerce Commission, with rep- 
resentatives from each of the five countries, would strive to increase the list of 
exempted goods. A Treaty for Central American Industrial Development, having 
as its goal the establishment and enlargement of regional industries joined in a 
common market, was also ratified by the National Assembly. 


The triumph of the Cuban revolutionaires of Fidel Castro inspired some Cuban 
political exiles to take control of the Cuban Embassy in San Salvador and to force 
Batista's Ambassador Ricardo Vidal Martinez from office. Salvadorean students 
held a meeting asking for the people's support to the revolution. El] Salvador was 
one of the first governments officially to recognize the Cuban revolutionary govern- 


ment. However, the Legislature condemned the executions committed by the 
Castro forces. 


The governments of Honduras and E] Salvador extended their free trade agree- 
ment for six months, planning to renegotiate it during that time. This extension 
was opposed by one Honduran faction, and El] Salvador sent a representative to 
Honduras to try to counteract this opposition. Later, the Minister of Economy, 
Alfonso Rochac, together with other Salvadorean officials, went to Tegucigalpa to 
negotiate formally. 


The World Bank loaned $5 million to E] Salvador for the construction of a net- 
work of highways in the plains region of the Pacific coast. The loan would be used 
to finance the completion of the coastal road, the "Carretera del Litoral," and to 
build some 21 feeder roads. The First National City Bank of New York, the Grace 
National Bank, and the National Bank of Washington participated in the loan to the 
extent of $300,000, without the guarantee of the World Bank. The loan was for 15 
years with interest set at 5 3/4%. This highway construction program would serve 


to open up for settlement and agriculture a region which had previously been vir- 
tually inaccessible. 
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A new migration law which eased tourist restrictions established a tourist 
card as the only requisite for a 90-day visit to El Salvador. The card could be ob- 
tained in travel agencies or in Salvadorean consulates. The new law also decreed 
that Central Americans who entered E] Salvador as tourists could become residents 
if they so desired, merely upon the presentation of a certificate of good conduct. 


HONDURAS 


The possibility of a full-scale revolt against the Liberal Party regime became 
more imminent with reports that Honduran rebels were gathering on the Nicara- 
guan side of the Honduran-Nicaraguan border in preparation for an all-out invasion 
to overthrow the Villeda Morales government. Honduran Ambassador Salomoén 
Paredes Regalado lodged a formal protest with the Nicaraguan Government in 
Managua, accusing Nicaraguan military authorities of lending aid to six hundred 
Honduran rebels under the leadership of exiled Colonel Armando Velasquez 
Cerrato. The Honduran Ambassador declared that he had "definite proof" that the 
Nicaraguan Government was harboring these "declared enemies" of Honduras, and 
that it was also permitting the clandestine Radio Liberacion to operate within 
Nicaraguan territory. Paredes Regalado also hinted that official cars of the Nica- 
raguan Embassy in Tegucigalpa were transporting rebels from Tegucigalpa to 
Honduras' eastern borders in order to strengthen Velasquez Cerrato's forces. On 
January 13, a mixed Honduran-Nicaraguan military delegation left for the border 
area to ascertain if a Honduran rebel movement existed inside Nicaraguan bound- 
aries. At first the delegation reported that its investigations proved that the Hon- 
duran Ambassador's accusations were completely false and that no rebel forces 
existed within Nicaraguan territory. However, on January 23, Honduran troop re- 
inforcements were ordered to the frontier after reports that a group of a hundred 
armed revolutionaries had crossed the border from Nicaragua and attacked the town 
of San Benito in the Honduran department of Choluteca. A few days later the mili- 
tary delegation reversed its previous declaration and stated that further investiga- 
tions had revealed the presence of armed rebels in the Zopotillo area of Nicaragua. 
The Nicaraguan Government promised to arrest and disarm any rebel forces gath- 
ered in Nicaragua (see NICARAGUA). 


On January 5, Honduras presented its initial petition to the International Court | 
of Justice at the Hague, which began the first formal phase of its deliberations on 
the long-standing territorial dispute between Honduras and Nicaragua. Nicaragua 
would have until May 5, 1959 to present its counter-petition to the Court according 
to the accustomed process in territorial disputes. The dispute had arisen when 
Nicaragua declared that the boundaries set under the arbitration of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in 1906 were null and void, and that it would be impossible to resolve the 
dispute through diplomatic means or the mediation of a friendly government. In 
accordance with a July 1957 resolution of the Organization of American States, the 
governments of Honduras and Nicaragua agreed to refer the dispute to the Interna- 
tional Court. 


- 


On January 9, President Ramon Villeda Morales announced the formation of a 
new cabinet as he had promised in December (HAR, XI: 663-64). The President 
had previously announced the resignations, at his own request, of all members of 
his former cabinet, but at the same time he declared his action did not imply any 
personal ill-will or reflection on the merits of any of the Ministers. However, 
many of the cabinet members remained in their posts or were shifted to new cabinet 
positions. This caused considerable criticism from opposition groups, which ac- 
cused the President of merely making his old administrative team more effective. 


President Villeda Morales approved a contract which granted permission to the 
Tela Railroad Company, a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company, to construct a 
bridge spanning the Ulva River to connect the city of El] Progreso with La Lima and 
San Pedro Ulia. The bridge would permit both railway and automobile traffic. 

The cost of the construction, which has been estimated at 15 million lempiras, 
would be paid by the Honduran Government. 


NICARAGUA 


Putting into effect his previously announced intention, President Luis A. Somoza 
Debayle sent to the National Congress a project for constitutional reform which 
would prohibit the re-election of Nicaraguan Presidents or the election of their near 
relatives. This appeared to be a counter-action against the December 1958 procla- 
mation of the National Guard group which declared its support of the President's 
brother, General Anastasio Somoza Debayle, chief of the National Guard, as pres- 
idential candidate for the term 1963-69 (HAR, XI: 664-65). General Somoza has 
neither officially announced his intention of becoming a presidential candidate nor 


seemed to offer any public opposition to his brother's proposed constitutional 
reform. 


On January 1, the Catholic Church celebrated the New Year with a religious 
procession in Managua which was attended by President Somoza, his Cabinet, and 
high military authorities. As the procession drew to aclose, a large group of 
Nicaraguan citizens, admirers of Fidel Castro, staged a public demonstration by 
raising banners and distributing leaflets which praised the Cuban rebels' success 
and "the overthrow of dictatorship." The demonstrators were violently dispersed 
by troops of the Nationa] Guard, and in the melee several of the demonstrators were 
injured. Opposition newspapers criticized the harsh action of the National Guard 
in breaking up the demonstration, while the pro-government press lamented the 
fact that "a religious celebration was turned into a political demonstration. "' 


President Somoza flatly denied accusations made by Cuban rebels in December 
1958 that Nicaragua had acted as an intermediary for the shipment of war materiel 
from the United States to the Batista government in Cuba (HAR, XI: 669). How- 
ever, the President did admit that Nicaragua had sold several armored cars to the 
Batista government, but only in accordance with an international treaty between 
the two countries. He maintained that the armored cars did not originally come 


from the United States, although he failed to elaborate on where Nicaragua had 
acquired them. 


In reply to the accusations made by the Honduran Ambassador that Nicaragua 
was harboring Honduran rebels (see HONDURAS), the Nicaraguan Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs published a bulletin which denied that the Nicaraguan Government or 
its military authorities were lending aid to Honduran rebels within Nicaraguan ter- 
ritory. Replying to the rumor that official Nicaraguan Embassy cars in Teguci- 
galpa were transporting rebels to the frontier, the bulletin asserted that the Embassy 
possessed only one car and that it has never left the area of the Honduran capital. 
The Ministry reasserted its policy of nonintervention in the internal affairs of other 
countries and stated that Nicaragua would not tolerate any movement within its bor- 
ders which would disrupt the peace of its neighbor. 


COSTA RICA 


The triumph of Fidel Castro in Cuba and its aftermath commanded considerable 
space in the Costa Rican press and gave rise to two resolutions considered by the 
Legislative Assembly. One, asking suspension of the rebel executions, was re- 
jected. It had been initiated by a supporter of former President Otilio Ulate. The 
other, which was approved unanimously by the 37 out of 45 members present who 
represented all parties, condemned the dictatorships of Nicaragua, the Dominican 
Republic, and Paraguay. Commenting on the omission of Haiti from the list, La 
Nacion of San José speculated that the Assembly's apparent lack of concern over 
dictatorship in the Negro republic might indicate that the legislature contained 
"more than one Faubus masked as a democrat." The Mexican magazine Tiempo 
reported that President Mario Echandi had conveyed a message to the local Cuban 
ambassador expressing "sentiment and solidarity" for Batista shortly after his fall. 
Echandi's political antagonist, former President José Figueres, on the other hand, 
praised Fidel Castro and declared that the executions of Batista's followers were 
justified. 


Echandi's proposal to sell surplus arms (HAR, XI: 82) was being considered 
by the Assembly. Fears that they might be sold to dictators were denied, and it 
was rumored that they had been offered to Mexico. 


Costa Rica offered to mediate the Mexican-Guatemalan dispute (see ME XICO 
and GUATEMALA). This offer imposed a position of neutrality upon the nation, 
which reacted with general disfavor to the visit by Guillermo Trabanino, Secretary 
General of the Organization of Central American States, who, accompanied by a 
personal representative of the President of Guatemala, brought a request for Costa 
Rican participation in a Central American resolution of "moral support" for the 
Guatemalan position. 


A cabinet crisis over the Economic Development Plan which was currently 
being studied was denied by Minister of Economy and Treasury Alfredo E. Hernan- 
ez Volio, who was rumored to be in disagreement with Echandi. The executive 


branch of the government was accused by Diario La Reptiblica of "putting its dirty 
hands" into the operations of the autonomous Costa Rican Tourist Institute when 
Minister of Foreign Relations Alfredo Vargas Fernandez, an ex-officio member of 
the Institute's board of directors, declared the elections of its officers illegal. The 
President and the Minister of Foreign Relations would like to see the Institute sub- 
ject to the executive branch because of the Institute's heavy investment in the na- 
tional airline Lineas A€reas Costarricenses (LACSA). Critics in the opposition- 
controlled Assembly accused the executive of being hostile to and badgering all 
autonomous institutions. 


On the Central Plateau, reduced precipitation in recent years during the normal 
May to December rainy season had brought about a serious water shortage. The 
flow of water in the Virilla, Rio Grande, and Tiribi rivers had diminished sharply. 
The production of electricity was affected by the falling of the level of the Rio 
Grande, on which are located the La Garita and Tacares hydroelectric dams. Re- 
duced flow in the Tiribf River, which San José draws upon for its municipal water 
supply was causing an interruption of service in the nation's capital. . 


The agreement on terms for the settlement of French bonds dating from 1911 
was approved by the Assembly. The Central Bank said that the action would be of 
great benefit to the international credit position of the country. The Bank annou nced 
that foreign exchange receipts on the official market during 1958 had exceeded dis- 
bursements by $7, 341,400, an improvement of $6,780,800 over 1957. Despite this, 
the New York Times indicated that the final balance of trade figures would show a 
deficit of about $10, 000, 000. 


President Echandi met with Panamanian President Ernesto de la Guardia on 
the border to lay the first stone of a jointly financed customs house. The ceremony 
was attended by American Ambassador Whiting Willauer, as well as the managers 
of the Compania Bananera of Costa Rica and of the Chiriqui Land Company of 
Panama, both subsidiaries of United Fruit Company. 


NOTE: The Consejo Estudianti] Universitario of the University of Costa Rica 
wishes to rectify the following statement (HAR, XI: 372) concerning Milton S. 
Eisenhower's visit to San José in July: "The University students' council, which 
refused an invitation to send a delegation to participate in the welcoming ceremo- 
nies, had, prior to Eisenhower's landing, issued leaflets which accused the United 
States of encouraging Latin American dictators.'' The Consejo insists it did send 
a delegation to meet Eisenhower at the airport and did not issue any such leaflets. 
The reports came from reliable sources, but apparently some other student organ- 


ization was involved. 
PANAMA 


The United States, Britain, and Japan sent formal notes of protest through 
their respective ambassadors to Panama's Foreign Minister Miguel Moreno con- 


. 


cerning Panama's extension in December (HAR, XI: 667) of its territorial waters 
from three to twelve miles. In its note, the United States declared its non- 
recognition of the extension and termed it a regrettable action in light of the recent 
decision of the United Nations General Assembly to call an international conference 
on territorial limits. Democratic Representative Daniel Flood of Pennsylvania, 
who had frequently provoked Panama's indignation by his speeches in Congress ad- 
vocating firmer U.S. control of the Canal, again aroused antagonism in Panama by 
responding to news of the recent extension of Panama's territorial waters with a 
demand that the U.S. State Department increase U.S. control over the Canal Zone. 
In Panama, the National Assembly refused to reconsider its territorial claims and 
censured Flood, labeling him the personification of bad faith because of his alleged 
fostering of animosity between the United States and Panama. The United States 
based its non-recognition of Panama's new claim on Article 24 of its 1903 treaty 
with Panama, which specified that a change either in the government or laws of 
Panama should not, without U.S. consent, affect any U.S. rights in the Canal Zone. 


Another maritime situation which loomed large in Panama's international rela- 
tions during January concerned membership in a newly-established Maritime Safety 
Committee, a branch of the United Nations Inter-Governmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization, which was founded to encourage international cooperation in 
shipping and which has its headquarters in London. Panama encountered opposi- 
tion from the major shipping nations when it applied for membership on the com- 
mittee which was to be composed of the world's largest shipping nations. Panama 
and Liberia claimed that they were in this class by reason of their registered ton- 
nage; many shipping firms of other countries register their ships in these two 
countries for "convenience. '' Other countries maintained that the controlling fac- 
tor in mem}! >rship should be the nationality of the owners. The opposition of these 
nations to the applications of Panama and Liberia was further evidence of the grow- 
ing prejudice against countries allowing "flags of convenience."' Because neither 
system for membership was approved unanimously, the IMCO members voted to 
take the decision to the International Court of Justice. 


On the domestic scene, a thorough investigation of the capital's municipal 
treasury was initiated by three auditors at the request of Attorney General 
Hermogenés de la Rosa. This investigation of alleged corruption followed repeated 
charges in the press and from private citizens that the treasury was spending pub- 
lic funds without any benefit to the community, which lacked schools, parks, and 
roads. It was reported that the auditors found evidence of unwarranted spending, 
such as payment of wages for nonexistent jobs to political followers. It was be- 
lieved that members of the City Council and other high municipal officials would 
be dismissed. 


The provision of the electoral code specifying the number of members a 
political party must register before it can run a candidate in the presidential elec- 
tions continued to be the subject of heated debate in official circles and among the 
electorate. The quota had been set at 45, 000; any party polling more than this 
number of votes in the 1952 elections was considered legal. This high quota had 


given multi-party Panama a two-party system. Objections to this quota led to its 
reduction after the election of President Ernesto de la Guardia, from 45,000 to 
22,000. Arnulfo Arias' party, the Panamefiistas (HAR, XI: 667) would be the only 
party that could meet the new minimum, besides the Coalicién Patrictica Nacional 
and the Liberal Party. There were a number of people in Panama advocating an 
even lower quota of 10,000, so that dissidents from these partiesccould form their 
own parties in time for the 1960 elections. 


A law was passed providing for the development of the port of Colon to accom- 
modate international traffic with first-class facilities. The $11 million cost of the 
port construction was to be financed by either loans or a bond issue. An extension 
of Free Zone activities to Panama City's Tocumen Airport and to Port Armuelles, 
on the Pacific coast of Panama near the Costa Rican border, was also provided 
for in the new law; at present the only Free Zone is Colon. Nationalism was in 
part responsible for the law. Panamanians felt humiliation at having to enter their 
own country through the port of Cristdbal in the Canal Zone which is under U.S. 
jurisdiction. Panama would have complete control of the proposed Colon port and 
thus there would be no difficulties in the event of future expansion. The building 
and maintenance of the port would mean employment for Panamanians and more 
business in the Free Zone. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 


With ex-President Fulgencio Batista's flight from Havana in the early hours of 
January 1, Cuba's increasingly pervasive and bloody civil war ended abruptly after 
an estimated cost of $100 million and some 8,000 lives, excluding victims of 
Batista's tortures. Climax of the two-year struggle was the battle of Santa Clara 
(HAR, XI: 668) in which the Cuban Army's failure to wipe out rebel positions meant 
decisive demoralization and defection within their ranks. At the New Year's Eve 
banquet at Camp Columbia, General José Eleuterio Pedraza y Cabrera, backed by 
a majority of officers, advised Batista and his entourage to get out of Cuba. 

Batista accepted their warning quickly, remaining only long enough to appoint a 
three-man junta, which in turn named Carlos Manuel Piedra as Provisional Presi- 
dent of Cuba. Despite Piedra's efforts to suppress the contagious influence of the 
rebels, the city of Havana burst into pandemonium within a matter of hours. Early 
in the morning automobile horns began blowing, and cheering citizens soon crowded 
at windows and balconies to watch Castro sympathizers, often clad in the red and 
black rebel colors, demonstrate in the streets. Later, acts of vandalism began 
to spread as parking meters and public telephones were smashed; shop, restaurant, 
and hotel windows were shattered; and, most spectacular of all, casinos were in- 
vaded. The office of the Batista~supporting newspaper El Tiempo, owned by Sena- 
tor Rolando Masferrer, was also attacked. Generally, places suffering greatest 
damage were those owned or frequented by well-known Batista sympathizers. A 
favorite target of attack were service stations of the Shell Petroleum Company. 


The president of the Cuban office of Shell was accused of having been instrumental 
in the purch ase of British planes and tanks (HAR, XI: 497, 553, 607, 669). Though 
police attempted to suppress rioting, at night a more zealous minority of vandals 
continued to risk their lives, adding any inflammable plunder to oversized street 
bonfires. Most Havanans, however, remained at home listening to representatives 
of Fidel Castro on captured radio and television stations exhorting them to refrain 
from any manifestations of violence. Before dawn on January 2, rebel leader 
Ernesto ''Che" Guevara, an Argentine surgeon, arrived in Havana from Las Villas 
Province with 600 troops. As tanks and truckloads of guerrilla fighters continued 

to swell the rebel forces, an ensuing clash with remaining Batista followers oc- 
curred around noon in downtown Havana. 


Another flare up took place near the International Airport outside of Havana. 
Insurgents led by Major Camilo Cienfuegos occupied the most important military 
center, Camp Columbia, which was taken over the fo llowing day by Colonel Ramon 
Barquin, named temporarily as chief of the armed forces by Castro. Barquin had 
been released from the Isle of Pines penitentiary only the day before and assumed 
his new duties still in prison garb. By January 3, the 26 of July Movement was 
clearly in possession of Havana. Mean- 
while, Castro denounced the Piedra gov- 
ernment, which he refused to recognize. 
He proclaimed Santiago as the provisional 
capital and Manuel Urrutia Lleo as Provi- 
y sional President. Piedra was later ar- 

rested with his chief of staff, Major Gen- 
P eral Eulogio Cantillo Porras, whom 
Castro accused of betrayal. Cantillo was 
? said to have pledged his support to the 
»> Fidelistas, after deeming Batista's cause 
lost. He had failed to keep his agreement 
to take over the government in Havana and 
to arrest Batista, his associates, and 
other top military officers in the process. 


Relatively safe in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Batista admitted that he had lost the 
support of the Cuban Army. He belittled 
his former military colleagues with re- 
marks about the superior military tactics 

_ of Castro, who, he implied, had more 
effective access to military supplies than 

+ > he, despite the U.S. embargo. An- 
fg — other reason for his withdrawal, said 


Batista, was his humanitarian desire 
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to prevent further bloodshed. Rumors circulated elsewhere that the U.S. State De- 
partment, pressed by U.S. interests with heavy investments in Cuba, was respon- 
sible for bringing the Cuban civil war to a close. 


With Batista's exile, thousands of his followers jammed available ships and 
planes, occasionally escaping only by threatening airline pilots at gunpoint. The 
stream of refugees flowed to the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Florida, 
New York, and New Orleans. Among those trailing Batista to Ciudad Trujillo were 
President-elect Andrés Rivero Aguero, Premier Gonzalo Guell, and Inspector Gen- 
eral José Eleuterio Pedraza. General Francisco Tabernilla, army chief of staff, 
fled to Jacksonville, Florida. Some days later, Senator Rolando Masferrer ar- 
rived in Key West, Florida, after a brief voyage in his private yacht. The yacht 
was boarded by U.S. officials, who impounded $17 million which had been brought 
from Cuba. Senator Masferrer was not only a staunch supporter of the overthrown 
regime, but was known to have maintained a private army (the Tigers) which had 
recently attacked rebels in Santa Clara and Havana. Batista's family, except for 
his wife, Marta Fernandez de Batista, and her eldest son Jorge, fled to the United 
States. (Batista was twice married and is the father of nine children.) On 
January 18, Sra. Batista landed at Idlewild Airport, New York, after being granted 
a 60-day visa to the United States to visit her sick infant daughter at the family's 
estate near Daytona Beach, Florida. Sra. Batista left New York with her sons 
Carlos and Roberto, who had arrived there several weeks earlier (HAR, XI: 668-9). 


About two hundred less fortunate associates of Batista took asylum in various 
Latin American embassies in Havana. Among them were Justo Luis del Pozo, 
Mayor of Havana; Miguel Angel de la Campa, ex-Ambassador in Washington; An- 
selmo Alliegro, ex-President of the Senate; and Amadeo Lopez Castro, financial 
adviser for Batista. Though many had already left Cuba, on January 24 the revo- 
lutionary government suddenly changed its policy regarding political asylum and 
refused to issue further safe-conduct passes. Representatives of other Latin Amer- 
ican nations reacted immediately, protesting and denouncing the violation of a long- 
standing tradition. 


In addition to fleeing Cubans, more than 1, 200 U.S. citizens were evacuated 
under arrangements made by the U.S. State Department. Chief means of departure 
was the ocean-going ferry "City of Havana."' While the White House maintained 
that there was no danger to U.S. citizens, three U.S. Navy destroyer escorts and 
two submarine tenders were stationed offshore as a prec autionary measure. 
Refugees docking in Key West scurried to restaurants, as there had been a scar- 
city of food in Havana due in part to a general strike called by Castro on New Year's 
Day. Meanwhile return space on ships and planes quickly filled with former ex- 
iled Cubans. Industry, commerce, and transport in Havana remained at a stand- 
still until January 4, when workers were urged to return to their jobs. The purpose 
of the strike was to discourage rioting, as well as to prevent the formation of any 
government other than the provisional one of Urrutia. 


On January 5, President Urrutia arrived at Havana's International Airport, 
where thousands of persons were congregated. Urrutia had already been sworn 
into office in a ceremony at the Universidad de Oriente in Santiago on January 3, 
at which time he named several members of his cabinet and other important posts. 
José Miro Cardona, attorney and former dean of the Havana Bar Association be- 
came Premier; and Roberto Agramonte y Pichardo, leader and former presidential 
candidate for the Partido Ortodoxo, was made Minister of Foreign Affairs. A newly 
created position, Minister in Charge of Recovering Stolen Government Property, 
was given to a young physician, Dr. Faustino Pérez Herndndez. Emilio Menéndez 
y Menéndez was appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Some weeks later 
Ernesto Dihigo y Lépez Trigo became the new Ambassador to the United States in 
place of Nicolas Arroyo del Rio, who had resigned on January 2. Manuel Bisbe y 
Alberni succeeded Emilio Nufiez Portuondo as the new delegate to the United Nations. 


After an intentionally slow and triumphal march the length of the island, Castro 
finally entered Havana on January 8 at the head of a two-mile-long column of troops 
and armored vehicles while planes flew overhead, ships in Havana's harbor fired 

- 21-gun salutes, and church bells pealed. Thousands of ecstatic admirers strewed 
confetti about, waved the 26 of July Movement's bla¢k-and-red banner, chorused 
"Viva Castro!", and pressed about the Cuban liberator as he drove by in a jeep 
toward the presidential palace, where he was received by Provisional President 
Urrutia. After a brief speech, he was joined by Urrutia in a motorcade to Camp 
Columbia, where they were greeted by another enthusiastic multitude. Still at 
Camp Columbia, Castro on January 9 warned his countrymen against complacency: 
"The revolution is no longer led by a battling army. The worst enemies which the 
Cuban revolution can face are the revolutionaries themselves." Castro gave as an 
example the theft of 500 small arms and 80,000 cartridges from the San Antonio 

de los Banos air force base southwest of Havana. 


Among the more important revolutionary factions were the student-supported 
Directorio Revolucionario 13 de Marzo, headed by Rolando Cubela and Faure 
Chaumont; and the Segundo Frente del Escambray, headed by Eloy Gutiérrez 
Menoyo. They had refused to vacate the presidential palace until January 5, when 
an agreement was reached assuring them of the "unity" of all the liberating move- 
ments. The Directorio Revolucionario, backed by some 1,500 members, was 
divided within itself into conciliatory and intransigent groups. Following Castro's 
address at Camp Columbia (which Castro réchristened Camp Liberty), units of the 
Directorio Revolucionario surrendered the arms and ammunition which they had 
seized from the San Antonio barraeks. Some students expressed the fear that 
Castro was trying to create an impregnable position for himself and added that the 
development of an opposition force was urgently needed. They had already re- © 
quested that the provisional government create a provisional legislative assembly 
to hasten the elections. 


Soon after having occupied the presidential palace in Havana, Urrutia dismissed 
provincial governors, mayors, and other public officials, and dissolved the Cuban 
Congress and criminal courts. Rule by decree, tempered by the promise of a new 
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constitution guaranteeing civil rights, was announced with new elections to be held 
in about eighteen months. Though re bel leaders had established martial law, 
Urrutia rescinded this almost immediately, as well as a local curfew. On Janu- 
ary 30, several articles of the constitution were suspended for 90 days to give rev- 
olutionary tribunals sweeping jurisdiction over "war" criminals. Habeas corpus 
rights were set aside, and trials for both military and civil defendants were 
approved. 


An agrarian reform program, to be initiated in Oriente Province, was an- 
nounced at the end of January. Unused lands were to be divided, and parcels 
handed over to peasants by the rebel leader himself. Two important objectives of 
the land program were to introduce new crops and methods of cultivation in order 
to grow more food for the Cuban populace. Proposed legislation included social 
security, the right to strike, provisions for progressive increases in wages, and 
even profit-sharing. Press censorship was lifted; government subsidies paid to 
newspapers, magazines, and reporters were canceled. The new regime pledged 
itself to work with other nations in halting narcotics traffic, and in general, to 
fulfill its international commitments and obligations. 


Rumors regarding the abolition of gambling circulated through out the island 
during the first days of the new government. Substance was given to these reports 
as notorious U.S. racketeer s--those who had not yet escape d--were rounded up 
by rebel troops for questioning. Actor George Raft was reported to have saved his 
casino by standing in the doorway waving a rebel flag. In a press conference on 
January 8, Urrutia declared that his government was oppose d to any organized 
gambling because it corrupted public officials. Despite such resolutions, and 
Castro's earlier concurrence, he announced several days later that luxury casinos 
would be allowed to cater to foreigners, adding, however, that they would be 
heavily taxed. Urrutia and Premier Miro Cardona at first held firm but finally 
gave in to Castro's views. The powerful Confederacidén de Trabajadores de Cuba 
(1, 200, 000 union members of a total population of 6.4 million) had voiced its op- 
position to eliminating gambling because it was a source of income, they asserted, 
for several thousand union men. Batista had controlled labor through a group of 
privileged labor leaders, who were overthrown when Batista fell. Castro made 
several moves to win the support of the rank and file of labor. 


Aside from the overturn of the dictat orship itself, no rebel action evoked so 
much international publicity as did the executions of Batista henchmen. As the 
revolutionary forces gained power, hundreds of "war criminals" were imprisoned 
and some shot, even before the establishment of the Urrutia government. By 
January 12, Senator Wayne Morse, chairman of the Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, charged the new 
Cuban Government with fostering a bloodbath and urged Castro to halt further exe- 
cutions "until emotions calm down." U.S. Representative Wayne Hays of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee went so far as to recommend shutting off U.S. credit 
or barring Cuban sugar. In Havana, the Papal Nuncio and six ambassadors were 
known to have paid "'a courtesy call" on Castro. Newspapers in Argentina, Colom- 
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bia, Mexico, and Peru added their condemnation--although Rio de Janeiro's 
Correio da Manh@ wanted to know why the United States and several Latin Ameri- 
can countries were so late in expressing their “humanitarian sentiments, " having 
said little against the atrocities of the Batista regime. By mid-January there had 
been about two hundred executions--mostly of Cuban Army officers, police, and 
soldiers in Senator Masferrer's private army. In addition, an estimated 1, 300 


were being held for trial. 


The general] protest abroad was directed against the summary trials charac- 
terized by lack of judicial decorum and careless handling of the laws of evidence, 
and against the publicity given to the courts-martial and executions. Castro fre- 
quently restated his resentment of foreign criticism. ''The American silence on 
the crimes of the Batista regime has made the present criticism of executions 

here offensive and dangerous for Cuban-American relations " cabled Castro to 
President Eisenhower and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Notwithstand- 
ing, the effect of foreign criticism led to the barring of radio and television from 
court-martial proceedings and the transference of trials from the arena of the 
Havana Sports Palace. where. before 17,000 spectators. accused Major Jesus Sosa 
Blanco roared out ''When do the lions come in?" Cubans were more mindful than 
ever of Batista s repression as morgues were opened to the public and the now- 
uncensored press published accounts of the disinterment of mass graves of victims 
shot, burned, or buried alive, of instruments of torture to extract finger-nails, 

and to scorch feet. hands or eyes, of individuals who were visual testimonies of 
bodily mutilations and amputations. 


Castro. still sensitive to foreign comment, sent out some four hundred invita- 
tions to officials newsmen. and lawyers of the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain. and Latin America to witness the trials and observe judicial proceedings. 
Of the U.S. congressmen invited. only Representative Adam Clayton Powell, and 
later Charles O. Porter. accepted; Powell expressed "shock" at the refusal of 
other congressmen to attend and quoted Roy R. Rubottom Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, as having advised the others "not to come, 
that it might look like they were lending support to the trials.'' Powell also claimed 
that certain interests were financing propaganda in the United States to discredit 


the Castro regime 


On January 23, Fidel Castro flew to Venezuela for its first anniversary of the 
overthrow of Marcos Pérez Jiménez. Castro's visit was also an expression of 
his nation's gratitude for Venezuelan support. In an address before the Venezuelan 
Congress, he criticized the Organization of American States (OAS) and called for 
the formation of a democratic bloc to function within the OAS to expel dictatorial 
governments. Castro also conferred with President Romulo Betancourt upon the 
latter's return from the interior of the country. 


As though in response to Castro's victory, Dr. Milton Eisenhower in a report 
to President Eisenhower emphasized the need for a change in U.S. policies af- 
fecting Latin America and advocated "an abrazo (embrace) for democratic leaders 


and a formal handshake for dictators.'' Dr. Eisenhower further recommended "that 
we refrain from granting special recognition to a dictator, regardless of the tem- 
porary advantage that might seem to be promised by such an act." 


U.S. investment concerns had mixed reactions, but most were calm in contrast 
with the increasing excitement of government officials and newsmen. Executives of 
the American and Foreign Power Company (with a $300 million investment’ in the 
Cuban Electric Company) and other U.S. company officials referred to minimal 
damage to their plants and stated that they did not anticipate that their respective 
industries would be nationalized. However, both the Cuban Electric Company and 
the Cuban Telephone Company faced demands for as much as 20% wage increases. 
Meanwhile, many U.S. firms aided the new Cuban Government by complying with 

a request for advance payment of taxes of several million dollars. 


On January 10, American Ambassador Earl E. T. Smith resigned after "very 
difficult months, "' having been accused by the rebels of collaborating with Batista 
in order to undermine the 26 of July Movement. Many authorities felt that the 
charges against Smith were exaggerated and pointed out that in August 1957 Batista 
supporters were angrily aroused when the Ambassador denounced Cuban "police 
brutality"--more specifically referring to police action in using fire hoses to dis- 
perse a group of women rebel sympathizers in Santiago. Smith had been recalled 
to Washington, and, following his return he pursued a more conservative policy 
which many Cubans branded as "State Department policy." 


Philip Wilson Bonsal, Ambassador to Bolivia, was named to occupy Smith's 
place on January 21, by which time Rubottom had defined the official U.S. position 
as one of non-intervention in what were "essentially Cuban affairs."' The U.S. 
Navy carefully followed this definition when it diverted 3,000 Marines, en route 
to Puerto Rico, from stopping over at the U.S. naval base at Guantfnamo, Cuba. 


Because of Castro's vow that Great Britain would pay dearly for having sold 
warplanes and tanks to Batista, the British Government was acutely concerned 
about future Cuban policies. When he was asked several days after Batista's de- 
feat whether British goods and property would be confiscated, Castro replied that 
such action would be subject to ratification by the provisional government and that 
he did not wish to interfere in its decision. Two or three days later, Castro re- 
sponded to a query about the unpaid British military equipment, "I saw the planes... 


and they look good to me. If they have not been paid for, we do not want to rob 
anyone, and we will make the payment." 


In London, members of the Labour Party continued their attack (HAR, XI: 669), 
accusing the Conservative government of inexcusable ignorance of Cuban affairs, 
singling out the staff of the British Embassy in Havana. British Ambassador 

Alfred Stanley Fordham repeatedly admitted that Castro's victory "surprised" him. 
On January 16, Commander Allan Noble resigned as Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He was succeeded by John Dennis Profumo. Few authorities felt that 
Noble's resignation was due to adverse criticism; Noble himself referred to the 


strain on his health and also remarked that he did not wish to spend the rest of his 
life in politics. 


Meanwhile, nations throughout the world began recognizing Cuba's new provi- 
sional government. Venezuela was first on January 5, quickly followed by Mexico, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia. Two days later Cuba was recognized by both the United 

States and Great Britain. Russian recognition was announced on January 10. 


Despite the widespread fear that the sugar crop would be lost (HAR, XI: 609, 
669), the revolutionary government was optimistic. A crash program to repair 
bridges, highways, and railroads was announced in order to assure prompt deliv- 
ery from the sugar mills to Cuban ports. By the end of January, a total of 55 
mills were operating, as compared to 109 in 1958 during the same period. Despite 
the delayed start, most producers expected that the whole crop would be success- 
fully harvested and milled. 


HAITI 


President Frangois Duvalier greeted the new year by extending his recent 
policy of leniency to all political prisoners who had received sentences from a mili- 
tary court during 1958. A full pardon was granted to three men condemned to 

death in August for allegedly instigating the Mahotiéres bomb plots which precipi- 
tated the existing state of siege. They were Franck Leonard, Yves Bajeux, and 
Holberg Christophe (HAR, XI: 259, 553). Also freed was Franck Séraphin, for- 
mer deputy who was accused of plotting against the state and condemned to three 
years in jail (HAR, XI: 259). Seéraphin, a follower of Louis Dejoie, former pres- 
idential candidate, had been arrested in May after he had demanded in the National 
Assembly an explanation of certain arrests by the police. Louis Dejoie, in exile 

in New York (HAR, XI: 610), also received a full pardon after a recent death sen- 
tence imposed in absentia, though Dejoie had earlier predicted the imminent fall 

of Duvalier. 


Three newspapermen, sentenced in August to five years in jail (HAR, XI: 
436), were also released. They were Georges Petit, publisher of Independance, 

an opposition newspaper; Albert Occenad, publisher of Haiti Miroir, who was ar- 
rested after printing an article considered by the government to be a defamation of 
the Army; and Occehad's columnist Daniel Arty. All three had been convicted of 
sedition and incitement to armed revolt. Passes for safe conduct out of the country 
were issued to exiles in foreign embassies in Haiti. Duvalier declared that his 
dictatorial powers, in effect since May 2, 1958 and due to expire on January 30, 
1959, would not be extended when Congress met on April 13, since the country was 
peaceful. Opposition newspapers were allowed to resume printing and anti-Duvalier 
groups to hold indoor meetings. 


It was announced that former Army chief Antoine Kébreau had been named 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Maurice Flambert, who succeeded Kébreau in March 
only to be removed in December, was appointed Ambassador to Colombia 
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At the invitation and expe nse of the Haitian Government, a new United States 
Marine mission arrived in Haiti in mid-January; it was to be built up to 60 mem- 
bers by summer. The opposition was understandably concerned about the presence 
of such a mission in Haiti, but Duvalier insisted that the principal function of the 
marines would be to help the President keep the Army out of politics. 


Despite the more favorable trend of the political life in Haiti, the economic 
outlook remained grim, with Haiti's two principal exports, coffee and sugar, 
falling to a new low. To aid the failing economy, the government attempted to 
slash the budget by 40%; the steps contemplated included cutting the salaries and 
pensions of government employees for eight months; the President himself asked 
for a 20% cut in his own salary. Rents and school tuition were to be reduced by 
20%. These austere measures c aused widespread dissatisfaction, especially 

am ong the members of the middle classes who were principally affected. 


DOMINICAN 


REPUBLIC 


The new year opened with the arrival of four heavily laden planes from Havana 
carrying Fulgencjo Batista and some hundred adherents into com fortable exile in 
the Dominican Republic, which The New York World Telegram dubbed the ''Hemi- 
sphere's hospitable zoo for ex-dictators." Also in the country was Juan Peron of 
Argentina, though Marcos Pérez Jiménez of Venezuela had left for the United 
States. Fidel Castro declared that liberation would not stop in Cuba, while Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., Negro Congressman from Harlem, predicted that an invasion 
of the Dominican Republic from the Negro Republic of Haiti would bring down the 
Trujillo regime before the year was out. Meanwhile, in a report to the President 
of the United States, Milton S. Eisenhower expressed the view that the United 
States should cold-shoulder dictators. The Dominican broadcasting station La 
Voz Dominicana attacked the new Cuban government as being Communist-inspired, 
while pro-Trujillo leaders of the Dominican colony in Puerto Rico appealed in El 
Mundo for the ending of attacks by Puerto Ricans on the neighboring republic. 
Trujillo, obviously alarmed, tried to purchase from Canada 12 British—built 
Vampire jet fighters of a type now obsolete, though capable of flying 500 miles per 
hour. However, this request was turned down by Canadian Minister of External 
Affairs Gordon Churchill, notwithstanding a report that the U.S. State Department 
was believed to have given a Canadian firm permission to trans~ship the planes 
across the United States en route to the Dominican Republic. 


Meanwhile the Dominican Government, prodded by hostile world criticism, 
seemed anxious to encourage Batista, the latest bird of ill omen, to fly on. Félix 
Bernardino, formerly employed as Dominican Ambassador in Venezuela and more 
recently chargé d'affaires in Cuba, described Batista as an "assassin and enemy, 

not only of the Cuban people but also of the Dominican Republic, '"' while the broad- 
casting station La Voz Dominicana called him "an unscrupulous, evil man" and a 

“petty figure hated even by the people of Cuba." 


The Dominican Republic took possession of the four Cuban planes which had 
brought the Batista party to Ciudad Trujillo on January 1, and Minister of Justice 
Jose’ Manuel Machado declared that the laws of the Republic had been broken. 
Three of the planes were the property of the Cuban Government, while the other 
was said to belong to Aerovias "Q" Compafifa Cubana de Aviacion. The pilots were 
fined $100 each for breaking Dominican laws by making an unauthorized landing. 
The planes were valued at $6 million. 


In an atmosphere of increasing tension, the government prohibited on Janu- 
ary 17 the exportation or transfer of funds abroad, while banks were also forbidden 
to make overseas transfers for loans or any other class of business. Another law 
of the same date forbade any individual or corporation to start up any commercial 
or industrial activity or to purchase or rent an established business without first 
obtaining a special permit from the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 


In an editorial entitled 'Death of a Journalist, '' La Prensa of Buenos Aires dis- 
closed that on January 23 Teofilo Guerrero del Rosario, editor of the newspaper 
La Semana of Ciudad Trujillo, had been found strangled in a jeep, and that the 
Trujillo paper El] Caribe had reported the affair as if the assassination of a leading 
journalist were an event of small importance. 


It was announced that during 1959 $38, 680, 422 (more than a quarter of the 
Dominican Republic's total expenditure of $151, 365,969) would be spent on the 
Armed Forces. The Finance Ministry's appropriation of $49, 662,262 was the 
largest item, which presumably included a sum for amortization of the public debt, 
while Education received $10, 822,488 (with the University of Santo Domingo allotted 
an additional $1, 334, 230) and Public Works $9, 441, 126. 


_ In collaboration with the International Labor Organization, a United Nations 
agency with headquarters in Geneva, a project was being launched to improve the 
conditions of workers, following the return of Anibal Castafgn from Washington, 
where he had been sent to study U.S. methods of enforcing minimum-wage legisla- 
tion. Anational wage committee had been set up to make recommendations, the 
latest of which was that a rate of 26¢ per hour should be paid for certain'types of 
mining. Two labor courts were established, while unions were being encouraged 
to set up research departments to furnish factual data with which to bolster mini- 
mum wage demands. Inspired by the example of the United States, business enter- 
prises in the Dominican Republic were ordered to establish restaurants for 
employees by April 1. 


The Trujillo organ El Caribe published a letter from a group of cane growers 
demanding a fairer deal from La Romana, the last remaining American-financed 
sugar mill in the country, while the American Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo announced 
that the Dominican Republic had raised import duties on a number of articles ranging 
from bottles to pack-cloth and yarn. 


The Ministries of Finance, Banking and Credit were merged, the new Secretary 
of State for Finance and Banking being Virgilio Alvarez Sdnchez. John A. Turvill 


Ricart became Secretary of State for Industry and Commerce, replacing Juan O. 
Velazquez. 


The tranquility of Curagao was disturbed when Arturo Espaillat, former Do- 
minican Consul General in New York, was interrogated by the police, who alleged 
that he had threatened with his revolver the Venezuelan Consul, Rubén Charlita 
Muiioz, in the Hotel Curacao, following the latter's refusal to give him permission 
to travel to Caracas (see VENEZUELA). The police disarmed Espaillat but re- 
turned the revolver before he left for Lisbon. Espaillat had been mentioned in con- 


nection with the disappearance of Jestis de Galfndez; he had refused to return to the 
United States for questioning (HAR, XI: 261). 


Angel Morales, former Dominican Minister in Paris, Rome and Washington, 
and Minister of the Interior in his country when only twenty-six, died in exile in 
Puerto Rico, where he had been a partner in a lumber importing firm. In 1935, 
Morales had a narrow escape from an assassin who murdered one of his associates 
mistaken for him. Morales, as leader of the Dominican United Front, was one of 
the leaders of an unsuccessful expedition in 1947 aimed at overthrowing the Trujillo 


government. The attempt failed when Cuban officials discovered and suppressed 
the plot. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Ricans were taken by surprise when a bill to grant independence to the 
island was introduced in the U.S. Congress. The bill, apparently prompted by the 
competition of Puerto Rican industries, was submitted by Democratic Representa- 
tive Morgan H. Moulder of Missouri, a member of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and second-ranking member of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Moulder stated that he was critical of "unjust concessions to business 
on the island, " notwithstanding the fact that he had neither visited nor shown any 
previous interest in Puerto Rico. He added that "Operation Bootstrap" had created 
a taxpayer's "paradise" at the expense of others and critized the establishment 
there of U.S. companies' branches which employ cheap labor and are exempt from 
the taxes and labor laws of the mainland. He felt that the heavy Puerto Rican mi- 
gration to the United States should be curtailed. Opinion in Washington seemed to 
suggest that so far few had taken the bill seriously. Antonio Fernds Isern, Resi- 
dent Commissioner of Puerto Rico in Washington, obviously surprised by Moulder's 
action, promised to fight any attempt to force independence on Puerto Rico. Gov- 
ernor Luis Munoz Marin, while on a visit to Washington, took a definite stand 
against Moulder's bill, saying that the islanders had assumed a "clear position 
against independence." It was not known whether Moulder had any connections with 
the Partido Independentista Puertorriquefio (PIP), although the president of PIP, 
Senator Gilberto Concepcion de Gracia admitted that he had held a conference with 
Moulder last year when he and other PIP officials were in Washington, and that 
another meeting had taken place in Washington in mid January. 


Antonio Fernés Isern was expected to promote several bills soon for presenta- 
tion to the new U.S. Congress. They included proposals that the Puerto Rican un- 
employment insurance system be incorporated into the Federal system, that an 
immigration quota be established for Puerto Rico based on the number of persons 
of foreign origin already living on the island, that the U.S. Supreme Court receive 
appeals directly from the Puerto Rican Supreme Court, giving Puerto Rico the 
same judicial appeal status as a state of the Union, and that Puerto Rico be per- 
mitted to establish its own public debt ceiling. 


The 1959-60 budget was presented to the Puerto Rican legislature by Governor 
Munoz Marin. A downward revision in the 1958 income estimate had required re- 
ductions in the proposed budget for fiscal 1959-60, which begins on June 30. Munoz 
Marin said that the $224 million budget, a 2.5 million increase over 1958, was 
somewhat lower than might be expected but that he could not justify any higher ex- 
penditures. The new budget would require reduced outlays in the permanent public 
works program in order to help finance increases of $4.2 million for the Depart- 
ment of Education, $451,000 for the Department of Health, $445,000 for the 
University of Puerto Rico, and $222,000 for the Department of Labor. A significant 
$962, 000 was also scheduled for the police department, which planned to increase 
its force by a thousand men over the next three years. 


Governor Mufioz Marin, after a conference with Keith Thorpe and Larry Long 
of the Brotherhood of Longshoremen and Seamen, reaffirmed his intention to op- 
pose any attempt by James Hoffa's Teamsters Union to organize labor on the island. 
He stated that Thorpe and Long were in agreement with him in opposing Hoffa. 


A resolution introduced in the Puerto Rican legislature to congratulate Fidel 
Castro on his Cuban triumph met with strong opposition from a few members, who 
expressed a lack of confidence in Castro because of recent executions in Cuba. 
Nevertheless, a resolution was later passed omitting mention of Castro but prais- 
ing the Cuban people in general for their triumph over the Batista dictatorship. 
Governor Munoz Marin, while also critical of the executions, expressed the view 
that Castro was a man of "great moral courage" who understood the need for a 
"decent government in Cuba."' He expressed the hope that a genuine democracy 
would be established in the island. 


Despite the worst local sugar harvest in ten years, in which the decline in world 
prices of sugar and molasses, coupled with a mediocre crop, reduced the industry's 
income by an estimated $40 million, the total agricultural production for 1958 
came to $214 million. The net income from all other farm crops reached the $100 
million mark for the first time in the island's history. Coffee output, which 
soared with a 128% increase in production over last year, earned for this industry 
a total income of $21 million. During the first six months of the 1958 fiscal year, 

a total of 122 new manufacturing concerns set up operations in Puerto Rico. Of 
these, U.S. firms accounted for 91. In 1957, of a total of 171 new firms, 146 
were U.S. concerns. In the first half of the 1958 fiscal year, a total of $183 mil- 
lion was spent in construction, half by government and half by private investors. 


Of the government's share, about $18 million was for road building, $18 million 
for hospitals, and $2 million for some 550 new classrooms. The remarkable eco- 
nomic advance of the island during 1958, assisted by tourist earnings and a record 
level of private and public construction, enabled prosperity to be maintained despite 
the U.S. recession. Tourism was at record levels in January as thousands of 


continental Americans jammed all of greater San Juan's hotels rather than risk 
possible incidents in Havana. 


WEST INDIES, 


BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


The opening of the first new year of Federation saw considerable friction be- 
tween the principal political parties. There was a sharp conflict of ideas between 
West Indian Premier Grantley Adams and Chief Minister Norman Manley of Jamaica, 
the former threatening that the Federal Government would impose retroactive taxa- 
tion upon Jamaica in an effort to bolster the central government's slender financial 
resources, and the latter fearing that his island's new and prospective industries 
would be damaged or frightened away by an unfavorable tax climate. With Alexander 
Bustamante, opposition leader in Jamaica, eagerly seizing upon this, everything 
pointed to the question of Jamaica's future in the Federation being the main issue 

of the forthcoming Jamaica general election. 


The federal government continued to depend for survival upon a handful of inde- 
pendent votes, with a premier who, critics claimed, retired for a "sea bath" to 
Barbados whenever things became difficult. However, division within the opposi- 
tion ranks also developed with a noisy quarrel between Bustamante, who is also 
leader of the Democratic Labor Party of the West Indies, and Albert Gomes of 
Trinidad over newspaper articles written by the latter to which the Jamaican leader 
took exception. Peace was finally restored by an exchange of cables between them 
and Ashford Sinanan, opposition leader in the federal House of Representatives and 
chairman of the Democratic Labor Party. Both Bustamante and Sinanan withdrew 
their resignations, which they had announced,after Gomes had apologized for what 
Bustamante had termed his "impudence."' The Guardian (Trinidad) complained in 
an editorial about these quarrels, remarking sourly that if it had Aladdin's Lamp, 
its wish would be that the Jamaican election should take place at once. The Trini- 
dad Chronicle and Port of Spain Gazette regretted this bickering. The latter news- 
paper, the oldest in Trinidad, lost its editor, Morris Cargill, M.P. for St. Mary 
in Jamaica, who was regarded as one of the most brilliant West Indian journalists. 


It was believed that a disagreement over financial policy with the proprietors was 
responsible for his resignation. 


The future of Jamaica within or without the Federation remained the burning 
topic. Robert Kirkwood, chairman of the British Caribbean Citrus Association, 
used the argument that Canada would prefer to deal with one large rather than 

several small units. Grantley Adams told a Port of Spain audience that Jamaica 
could not "go it alone" and compared Bustamante to General Franco. Both con- 
cluded with an appeal for unity. Many leading Jamaicans, however, continued to 


regard Jamaican participation in the Federation as a mistake, feeling that its rep- 
resentation in regard to its size was inadequate, and that its interests would be 
subordinated to those of the smaller islands from which Premier Adams drew most 
of his support. 


About 75,000 people attended the Canadian Trade Fair which was held at 
Sabina Park, Kingston, on January 16-24, described by Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner in Jamaica Howard Campbell as "an outstanding success.'"' The Jamaican 
Cigar Manufacturers Association, through its president James F. Gore, submitted 
a memorandum to Chief Minister Norman Manley, suggesting a trade agreement 
in which Jamaica and Canada would each allow $20 million of goods from the other 
to enter duty free, with a specified list of commodities. This was coupled with 
the suggestion that Jamaica should switch to a dollar currency to facilitate recip- 
rocal trade. 


Arthur Joseph Bishop, newly appointed Director of Public Works, arrived 
from London during the month. He took over a department which had been sub- 
jected to a blistering criticism by a mission of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, which in its report had urged that no more new equip- 
ment be given to the Department of Public Works until it had learned to maintain 
its equipment and had remedied the "deplorable conditions" under which it operated. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Cheddi Jagan, Minister of Trade and Industry, encouraged the visiting mission 
of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce to encourage the investment of Canadian 
capital in British Guiana, assuring them of generous tax concessions for suitable 
projects, including a five-year income tax holiday, free importation of machinery 
and in some cases of raw materials. In return he hoped to find in Canada a mar- 
ket for rice from British Guiana, where a state of crisis existed with 300, 000 un- 
sold bags held by the Rice Marketing Board, no storage space, and a consequent 
cessation of all milling for a month. Further difficulties beset Jagan, who was 
severely criticized at a large Georgetown meeting, over the government's taxation 
policy on alcoholic beverages. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


The chief event of the month was the Pyrric victory of the government of 

British Honduras, which forced through a "loyalty to the throne" motion which 

was carried by eight votes to six. Every one of the elected members voted against 
it, while the eight favorable votes all came from government officials or nominees 
of the Crown. George Price, leader of the elected members, declared the loyalty 
of his supporters to the Crown, but at the same time objected to the drafting of the 
resolution. In the course of the debate, opposition to entering the West Indian 
Federation was strongly expressed by the elected members. This led the Jamaica 
Gleaner, which circulates in British Honduras, to criticize in an editorial the 
“official ineptitude" of the British Honduras Government. 
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GRAN COLOMBIA 


VENEZUELA 


January was comparatively quiet after the months of restless preparation pre- 
ceding the constitutional elections of December 7. The inauguration of President 
Romulo Betancourt was set by Congress for February 13, 1959, initiating a bar- 
rage of rumors concerning possible disturbances and demonstrations to be staged 
during the ceremony. These stories were dismissed as baseless by Betancourt, . 
who declared he would take possession of the presidential office "in an atmosphere 
of complete normalcy." Although several talks were held between Betancourt and 
representatives of the major parties to discuss the selection of his cabinet, no such 
appointments were officially announced. That Betancourt would encourage a coali-- 
tion government was confirmed, however, by developments in Congress, where 
Rafael Caldera, leader and presidential candidate of the Christian Socialist Party 
(COPEI), was elected president of the Chamber of Deputies, and Union Republicana 
Democratica (URD) representative J. M. Dom{fnguez Chacin was elected vice pres- 
ident of the Senate by an Accion Democrdtica (AD) majority. 


The Copley News Service reported that the mention of the new President's 
name brought disparaging remarks and hisses in the capital area, and it was evi- 
dent that Betancourt faced a difficult task in winning over the Caraquenos, who had 
voted heavily for the URD candidate Wolfgang Larrazdbal. The Copley report 

added that the rear admiral's great popularity in the capital may have been an im- 
portant factor in the assigning of Larrazdbal to an embassy post in Santiago, Chile. 
which, the report observed, is about "as far as one can go from Caracas and still 
be in Latin America." Larraz&bal's assignment brought a protest from the Caracas 
newspaper La Religion, which stated that he should at least remain for the inaugu- 
ration. Further indications of the difficulties which lay ahead for Betancourt were 
two demonstrations by unemployed in Caracas. The first occurred on January 14, 
when some hundred and fifty persons picketed the Miraflores presidential palace 
carrying signs that read "We need bread for our children," and 'We want work." 

In the second demonstration, on January 31, about fifteen hundred marched on the 
presidential palace and were finally dispersed by tear gas and club-wielding sol- 
diers, marines, and police. Several persons were injured, and an army truck was 
burned in the disturbance. The government announced that public works measures 
would be stepped up to meet the labor crisis by giving work to about ten thousand 


persons, and that negotiations were being made with private industry to employ 
some fifteen thousand more. 


On January 20, Venezuela started a three-day celebration commemorating the 
first anniversary of the overthrow of the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship. The New 

York Times, in commenting on the occasion, called January 23 "one of the great 
dates of contemporary Latin-American history, "' and added that during the year 

since the ousting of Marcos Pérez Jiménez "the people of Venezuela have proved 
that they want and will keep their democracy. They fully deserve the freedom they 
so bravely won." Cuban rebel leader Fidel Castro arrived in Caracas to partici- 


pate in the celebrations and was hailed by a welcome that was described by govern- 
ment officials as "the greatest in the history of Venezuela." Venezuelans described 
the young Cuban leader as the "new José Martf of the Americas" (see CUBA). 
President Betancourt lauded the victory of the Cuban rebel movement, saying that 
it represented "another decisive step toward the recovery of democratic freedoms 
by Latin America." He added that there were only "two or three dictators left to 
stain the political map of the continent." During the Castro visit, Betancourt and 
Castro publicly criticized the Organization of American States (OAS) for ignoring 
the plight of Cuba under Batista, and both called for the OAS to exclude dictatorial 
governments. The OAS was also called "inadequate" in statements issued by the 
principal Venezuelan political parties. 


Another Caribbean nation figuring prominently in Venezuelan news was the 
Dominican Republic. It was reported by the president of the Central University of 
Venezuela that a Committee for the Liberation of the Dominican Republic had been 
founded among the student body. The newly-born movement entered into a pact 
with the Frente Unido Democratico Dominicano, the Partido Revolucionario Domini- 
cano, the Union Patrictica Dominicana, and the Exilados Independientes, with the 
"basic objective of reuniting all Dominicans, without regard to ideology or party, 
to confront the sinister Trujillista tyranny." Relations were made delicate between 
the Dominican Republic and Venezuela because of a scuffle between the Venezuelan 
vice-consul in Curagao, Rubén Charlita Mufiéz, and Dominican security police chief 
Arturo Espaillat (see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). According to Caracas newspapers, 
the quarrel, which began over the Venezuelan official's refusal to grant a visa to 
Espaillat, had to be stopped by Curagao police. Precipitated by this incident and 
the Dominican Republic's refusal to grant safe conduct passes to thirteen Dominicans 
seeking asylum in the Venezuelan embassy in Ciudad Trujillo, rumors spread of an 
open rupture between the two countries. However, Foreign Minister René de Sola 
denied that there was an official break with the Dominican Republic, but added that 
"the maintenance of official relations does not imply moral support of the regime 
of that nation."' While Dominican-Venezuelan relations grew taut, it was suggested 
in Congress that the Venezuelan Government offer its services as a mediator in the 
dispute between Mexico and Guatemala (see MEXICO). 


In answer to criticism that the United States has harbored dictators within its 
borders, and to throw light on the status of ex-President Pérez Jiménez, several 
U.S. State Department representatives pointed out that he had been granted entry 
to the United States as an immigrant on the request of the Venezuelan Government, 
and that since his entry there had been no requests or charges made by the Vene- 
zuelan Government to have him extradited from the United States. Interest in the 
status of Pérez Jiménez was aroused by the report of Milton Eisenhower, which 
asked that in the future the United States treat Latin American dictators coldly. 


Edgard Sanabria, with little more than two weeks remaining in his term as 
provisional President of Venezuela, traveled to Ecuador for a two-day visit with 
Ecuadorian President Camilo Ponce Enriquez. He declared that the visit, made 
with the expressed purpose of ''cementing cultural and economic interchange between 


the two countries, " had been a success. While in Ecuador, Sanabria presented 


Ponce Enriquez and Ecuador's Foreign Minister Carlos Tobar Zaldumbide with the 
Order of the Liberator medal (see ECUADOR). 


The effects of and reactions to Venezuela's sudden tax increase in December 
(HAR, XI: 678) took a more concrete form in January. Creole Petroleum Corpo- 
ration, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of New Jersey and the largest oil producer in 
Venezuela, estimated a decrease in earnings of $99 million, or a cut of 29% on 
previously estimated earnings. Other oil companies reduced various advertising 
commitments in an effort to absorb the decreases in revenue. All the oil compa- 
nies reduced their exploration programs. Before the new tax was declared, 
Venezuelan oil had a competitive advantage over comparable American oil. How- 
ever, because the tax destroyed that advantage, American firms were expected to 
prefer domestic oil and Arabian oil imported under the import restriction quota. 
The reason for the tax decree seemed to be Venezuela's need for money to pay off 
the short term loans contracted by the Pérez Jiménez regime. The government 
had the choice of either stringent internal economy measures, with the possible 
result of a depression, or an increase in taxes. 


A proposed loan of $225 million to the Venezuelan Government by a group of 
foreign banks was violently opposed by growing nationalistic sentiment, and Accion 
Democratica appointed a commission to study the banking law to see if the govern- 
ment could draw on the gold reserves instead. The rejuvenation of the Asociacién 
Pro-Venezuela was another manifestation of the increase in national spirit. This 
association was created last summer as a unified effort of the domestic industries 
and the Chamber of Commerce to increase the sale of Venezuelan goods. The gov- 


ernment aided this movement by increasing protective tariffs on iron bars, jewelry, 
textiles, milk, and hides. 


COLOMBIA 


"We must move into 1959 with confidence, " said President Alberto Lleras 
Camargo. He justified his moderate optimism on the basis of the accomplishments 
of the Colombian people in 1958 in having avoided disaster and having maintained 
discipline and the ability to overcome their difficulties. The President candidly 
pointed out that Colombia's crisis had come about by the lack of awareness of the 
Colombians themselves in letting dictatorial rule take over. He saw the main 
problems lying ahead to be the utilizing of the two-thirds of the population that were 
underemployed and the development of the vast unused areas. He criticized the 
violent sectarian politics which had been a serious obstacle to orderly government. 


Although Lleras was criticized on individual policies, he held the general 
confidence of the nation. His declaration of a modest personal wealth of 67,729. 36 
pesos was a dramatic expression of his frankness and openness with the electorate. 
Conservative boss Laureano Gdémez officially confirmed the support of the Conserv- 
ative Party for the National Front government. Similarly, the leader of the Liberal 
Party, Carlos Lleras Restrepo, pledged loyalty to the bipartisan administration. 
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In continuing his moves toward normalcy, President Lleras Camargo announced 
on January 12 that the state of siege would be lifted in most of the country. He had 
lifted the state of siege which had been in force since 1949 when he took office in 
August 1958, but a state of siege was declared again in December 1958 upon dis- 
covery of the plot against the government (HAR, XI: 681). Under the January order, 
the Departments of Caldas, Cauca, Huila, Tolima, and Valle remained under the 
state of siege because of continued disturbances. The town of Marsella in Caldas 
reported that a band of guerrillas had swooped down and killed the local Liberal 
leader, Alfonso Hoyos. 


The special session of Congress announced in December convened on January 12 
and was expected to continue until the regular session in July. After being without 
a Congress during the dictatorship of Rojas Pinilla and then in 1958 having a Con- 
gress which accomplished little, the country seemed resigned to the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Semana that a mediocre Congress was still better than none. It was 
expected that the four political tendencies apparent in the 1958 sessions would con- 
tinue in 1959. The groups representing these trends were the Conservatives, Lib- 
erals (these two are included in the bipartisan National Front government), Ospinista 
Conservatives, and Rojista Conservatives. The main concern of the new Congress 
was said to be the need for economic measures, including tax and tariff reforms to 
stimulate trade and internal production. 


Most attention in January was focused on the public sessions of the trial of 
ex-President Rojas Pinilla. With the Senate as judge, the trial opened on Janu- 
ary 22. Congressman Antonio Jose Uribe Prada was prosecutor, while the defense 
attorney was Carlos V. Rey, one of a small group of Liberals who collaborated 
with Rojas throughout the dictatorship. The charges were that Rojas had abused 
his authority as President, had violated the constitution and exercised the office of 
President in an unworthy fashion. The defense maintained that Rojas was a perse- 
cuted politician and that the trial was a farce. Rojas objected during the proceedings 
that the trial was illegal and unconstitutional. Specific charges accused Rojas of 
illicit cattle purchases and of acquiring several bank loans without giving the nec- 
essary guarantees. 


Rojas' composure and apparent self-assurance on the first days of the trial 
gradually disappeared under the rapid-fire questioning of the prosecution, and he 
contradicted himself a number of times. His defense managed to change the roles 
and become the accuser with some vague statements implicating other government 
officials, especially Laureano Gomez, in some of the crimes of the previous years. 
Also serving to take the spotlight off Rojas and to protract the trial was the offer he 
made to divulge new information about the death of Jorge Eliécer Gaitdn on April 9, 
1948. The circumstances of the murder of this very popular Liberal leader were 
obscured by the bloody riots and violent controversy that followed (HAR, I: 9). A 
high point in the drama of the trial was reached when Gaitdn's widow pleaded from 
the gallery that her husband's killer be found. The chairman of the session post- 
poned Rojas' comment on the matter. The prosecutor, in a speech disconcerting 
to many, admitted that like many others he had thought that Rojas was the savior 


attic 


of Colombia in the months following his rise to power. Other observers noted the 
embarrassment of some senators who had eulogized Rojas not many months before. 
The public seemed unanimously to feel that Rojas was guilty of all the charges and a 
many more as well. Since the Senate could not sentence him, Rojas would later be 

tried by the Supreme Court as a common criminal. 


There was strong criticism in Bogota of the January 7 increase in gasoline 
prices and transportation fares in the city as a result of the suspension of subsidies 
to the petroleum industry. In spite of a new law requiring companies in the larger 
cities to reimburse their workers' transportation expenses (a law calculated to put 
the burden of the increase on the employer), there were immediate demonstrations, 
which were at first blamed on professional Communist agitators, since the Commu- 
nist Party had been circulating flyers calling for mass protests. Government con- 
cern grew as the demonstrators persisted night after night, despite continued arrests 
and police dispersal action, and as the Students' Union became involved. The Con- 
federacion de Trabajadores Colombianos (CTC --Confederation of Colombian 
Workers) and the Union de Trabajadores Colombianos (UTC) had not objected to the 
government proposal at first and denounced attempts to block it. Later in January 
the CTC asked that another solution be found. As January ended, alternative 
measures were being studied by a special congressional committee. 


The perennial land problem also attracted considerable attention as groups of 
squatters sought to take over land in the Viota area near Bogotd. President Lleras 
Camargo implied that he saw Communist leadership behind the move and went on 
to express the great concern of the government to make land available to all. He 
requested that the squatters leave the land they had illegally occupied, saying that 
the government would not tolerate unconstitutional means in solving the problem. 

A government census of the area was undertaken, and plans were made for the 
division of surplus government land. 


Although the President had the general confidence of the nation behind his bi- 
partisan government, the various parties made efforts to win public attention. A 
convention of the young Liberals of Huila Department gave Liberal leader Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo the opportunity to claim majority strength for his party. Mean- 
while Laureano Gémez prepared a series of radio speeches on various aspects of 
the social and economic problems facing the nation. In the first of these he re- 
peated his pledge of cooperation with the administration but made it clear that the 
Conservative Party as such would be in the vanguard of the movement of "restora- 
tion and reconstruction. "' 


Another focal point of political interest was the conference held by Colombian 
petroleum workers on January 15. The workers, representing nine labor syndi- 
cates, met to create a new united central labor union capable of standing up against 
the CTC and UTC, but ended with the creation of the Federation of Petroleum 
Workers and the announcement of its affiliation with the CTC. The discussion 
during the conference centered on the workers' decision to participate in govern- 
ment affairs in order to have direct control over their destinies. The conference 


was closely observed by representatives of Congress, the administration, and both 
the Liberal and Conservative Parties. Similar interest was shown by the Church 

at the recent unproductive fourth annual meeting of the Organizacidn Regional Inter- 
americana de Trabajadores (ORIT --Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers) held in Bogotd. It was addressed by Crisanto Cardinal Luque, the Roman 
Catholic Primate of Colombia. 


There was a slight increase in the cost of living, although less than the rise 
registered in 1957, when living costs received the direct impact of currency deval- 
uation. The government was successful in restricting imports, which amounted to 
$276 million as compared with $402 million in 1957, and there was also a favorable 
balance of trade of almost $130 million due in part to the good commercial and in- 
dustrial output. On January 30, the value of the peso was eight to the dollar. 


Although the 5.4 million sacks of coffee exports represented a 13% increase 
over the previous year, the monetary value of these sales was only $366 million, 
$33 million less than in 1957. Exports increased with the abandonment of the 
minimum price system, and the foreign debt was reduced from $497 million to 
$167 million. The 1958-59 coffee production was estimated at 7.5 million bags 
with 6.7 million exportable, and higher yields through increased fertilization were 
expected to offset drought damage in some areas. The total 1957-58 crop was 
placed at 7.8 million bags, with an export production of 7 million. The Colombian 
Coffee Federation proposed to reduce the area in coffee by eliminating marginal 
producing areas and encouraging farmers to plant other crops. The price of the 
coffee, which had fallen to 403¢ per lb. in April, rose to 41$¢ per lb. in January. 


What might have been the first trade deal between Colombia and Venezuela 
under the proposed Gran Colombian Market collapsed when the Colombian steel 
mill, Acerfas Paz del Rfo, failed to sell 4,000 tons of barbed wire to the Venezue- 
lan Farm and Livestock Bank. Semana criticized the company for not showing 
enough interest in the sale to compete successfully with German and Japanese 
firms. 


- The World Bank granted a loan of $4.6 million to Central Hidroeléctrica de 
Caldas, a national and local government owned corporation, to help finance a 
project to increase the supply of electric power to Manizales, the center of 
Colombia's coffee trade. The loan was granted for 20 years with a 5 3/4% interest 
rate, and also a 1% commission allocation to the bank's special reserves; payments 
would begin in 1962. 


ECUADOR 


President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez' well-received New Year's message opened 
with a severe criticism of Congress for lack of accomplishment during its 1958 
session. He then turned to 1959, touching upon the economy, domestic politics 
and international relations. He said that there were no easy solutions for the 


nation's economic troubles but that he expected an early improvement because of 

the soundness of the sucre, a relatively diversified economy, and the adoption of 
remedial measures. The President stressed the past honesty of his administration 
and pledged that he would not intervene in the 1960 presidential campaign, either on 
behalf of his party, the Conservative, or in opposition to the Liberals. He promised 
his cooperation in the "Operation Panamerican" program and said that he saw the 
Eleventh Conference of American States to be held in Quit@ early in 1960 as a vital 
part of the growing movement toward Latin American solidarity. Later in January, 
he reported his satisfaction with the progress of the preparations for the conference. 
A new hotel and a building to house the main sessions were under construction, and 
the government palace was undergoing extensive remodeling. The President also 
called for a special session of Congress for the purpose of ratifying recent inter - 
national loans. The press asked the administration to abide by the constitutional 
rule that special sessions consider only those matters specifically cited in the con- 
vocation and be adjourned immediately thereafter. 


The political parties were increasingly active in January. Rail Clemente 
Huerta, leader of the Liberal Radical Party, toured the traditionally conservative 
southern section of Ecuador making speeches which were generally well received. 
Discord continued to prevail in the Concentracion de Fuerzas Populares (CFP), 
traditionally strong in Guayas province, as a result of its disastrous administration 
of the port city of Guayaquil. The situation in Guayaquil became slightly more 
stable with the reinstatement of Luis Robles Plaza as Mayor (HAR, XI: 684). 
Public opinion in the city was especially critical of the municipal health agencies 
for their neglect in preparing for the rainy season. Poorly drained streets and ac- 
cumulated rubbish were severe health hazards. In an attempt to revindicate the 
party, top CFP members ousted their leader, Carlos Guevara Moreno, who founded 
the party almost ten years ago (HAR, III, 8: 25), and appointed Vicente Norero de 
Lucca provisionally until a convention could elect a new leader. 


Three small conservative groups, the Partido Conservador Auténtico, Movi- 
miento Patridtico Popular, and Nucleos Populares de Derecha, which had cooperated 
with the Conservative Party in backing Ponce in 1956, reiterated their desire to 
maintain separate identities but planned to have a convention to investigate possible 
continued cooperation. The press reported rumors that José Maria Velasco Ibarra, 
former President (1934-35, 1944-47, 1952-56), was a possible candidate for the 
1960 election. 


An encounter between an alleged police-led expedition and an Indian community 
in Imbabura Province resulted in the death of five Indians, the injuring of several 
others, and the damaging and looting of a number of Indian homes. Local municipal 
authorities claimed that the leaders of the Indian community had been planning an 
armed attack to halt municipal plans to construct a hotel on lands owned by the 
Indians. Lawyers of the Confederacidn de Trabajadores del Ecuador (CTE --Con- 
federation of Ecuadorian Workers), in defending the Indians, blamed the local 
magistrate for neglect in prosecuting the guilty parties and specifically charged 
that he did not allow interpreters for the Indian witnesses in the investigation. The 


Federation of Workers of the province of Pichincha demanded the dismissal of the 
officials involved and expressed its continued concern for the welfare of the Indians. 
The Liberal Party used the occasion to criticize the administration for its neglect 
of the Indians and called for a committee to defend their rights. 


Although U.S. commentators reported a satisfactory stability in the Ecuadorian 
economy, in Ecuador the incomplete recovery from the 1958 recession was called a 
crisis, and several special measures were taken. The government Monetary Board 
granted the Treasury an overdraft on the Central Bank of up to 90 million sucres. 
This was claimed necessary to cover first quarter deficits due to low exports and 
hence reduced income for the government. In addition, President Ponce planned to 
invest 150 million sucres in public works. This sum was to come from the agency 
which handles the emission of currency. Minister of Development Gustavo Morten- : 
sen Gangotena denied any inflationary potential in this move and said that it was a 
normal financial procedure. 


Continuing the deliberations begun in Bogota in September 1958 (HAR, XI: 329), 
a second session of the Ecuadorian-Colombian Commercial Commission met in 
Quito. Again the discussion centered on improving trade relations, especially with 
regard to controls over illegal border trade. Plans were made for a final meeting 
in March, at which the conclusions and recommendations would be presented. An 
official Venezuelan observer was present at the meetings. 


Further indications of cooperation among these three countries was seen in the 
visit to Ecuador of Edgard Sanabria, President of the provisional junta of Venezuela, 
and other Venezuelan officials (see VENEZUELA). The two Presidents signed a 
declaration of friendship which emphasized the need for continued support of all forms 
of Pan American cooperation. The declaration called for an increase in cultural co- 
operation between the two countries; it proposed a commission to study new trade 
possibilities; and it declared the need for a review of air navigation agreements. 


Two significant meetings were held in Ecuador in January. The Fifth Panamer- 
ican Consultation on Geography met in Quito, and the Fourth Panamerican Consulta- 
tion on History met in Cuenca. The geography group recommended that the American 
states show an increased concern for conservation of natural resources and stressed 
the importance of creating national parks, the study of remaining unexplored areas, 
and a wider exchange of information. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 
President Manuel Prado's policy of budgetary reductions (HAR, XI: 684) at a 


time of economic recession attracted criticism from the press, Congress, and sev- 
eral political groups. Critics considered the proposed austerity budget an invitation 
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to economic stagnation. They declared that what Peru needed most was economic 
stimulation, both from inside and outside the country. The Chamber of Deputies 
demanded that the government establish a committee to make field studies of living 
conditions in order to assess the economic needs of the people. Ali political par- 
ties represented in the Chamber backed the proposal except the Partido de Accidn 
Popular, which maintained that further studies were not as important as the govern- 
ment's acting upon information already available. Ramiro Priale. secretary gen- 
eral of APRA, called upon all Peruvian parties to unite in an endeavor to: overhaul 
administrative procedures; limit the buying of foreign luxury items; create a National 
Bank to facilitate credit to industry and agriculture. attend immediately to agrarian 
reform by hurrying needed communication and irrigation projects and furnishing 
dynamic support to Indian communities; and cail municipal elections that would tend 
to eliminate the anachronistic pattern under which a few influential families rotate 
among themselves the hoiding of municipa! offices. Eudocio Ravines, director of 
the conservative Vanguardia, commented that the APRA message of peace and po- 
litical serenity was a far cry from the Aprista militancy of other days. Erstwhile 
Communist Ravines took exception to the view of the weekly Critica that right-wing 
forces were experiencing a "'revival.'' There was much evidence of organizational 
break-up within the left all over the Hemisphere, he asserted, but this did not mean 
that the right was in the least consolidated. He noted that the men whom Critica 
had cited as championing the conservative cause in Peru..-Pedro Beltrdn, Luis Mirdé 
Quesada, Ernesto Ayulo Pardo, and Mariano Prado Heudebert.-were mutually an- 
tagonistic, and he added that a list of rightist stalwarts should have included Her- 
nando de Lavalie (HAR. XI: 187). presidential candidate in 1956, whose followers 
became political "nomads" after the election. In his opinion the only sector of the 
right which was at all well organized was the one clustered around President Prado. 


The press generally held the government responsible for growing financial dif- 
ficulties. Since income from exports and related industries represented 40% of 
national income, serious financial disruption had attended the fall in 1958 of foreign 
exchange receipts by $58.2 million: these receipts were 13% less than the 1957 total. 
_ Foreign exchange payments had decreased by $70 million, 14% under those of 1957. 
Moreover, during the year the face value of money in circulation had increased by 
21%. Peru's budgetary and trade deficits had been intensified by the drop in world 
prices of cotton and by U.S. quota restrictions on lead and zinc. Economic insta- 
bility had been felt on the labor front, sparking 141 shutdowns and strikes during 
the first half of 1958. However, near the end of January, hopes were rising slightly 
because of the improvement in world metal prices and the possibility of further in- 
vestments from abroad. 


The Third Congress of the Confederacion de Trabajadores del Peri (CTP-- 
Peruvian Labor Confederation) resolved that organized woikers cannot afford to 
remain neutral in an ideologically divided world, and voted to affiliate with the anti- 
‘Communist Inter-American Regional Labor Organization (ORIT) and through it to 
the world-wide International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. This meant re- 
jection of the arguments of the Communists, who held that affiliation with ORIT 
would mean domination by Yankee imperialism. Arturo Sabroso Montoya was re- 


elected for another three-year term as general secretary. Another defeat for the 
Communists was the refusal of the Independent Oil Workers Federation, to which 
the workers in the vital Talara oil fields belong, to accept an invitation to join the 
Confederacion de Trabajadores de América Latina, a Communist-dominated organ- 
ization. 


The American Smelting and Refining Company (ASARCO) sold its remaining 
225,973 shares of Cerro de Pasco Corporation common stock at $47 a share. The 
sale, handled by Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, & Smith, Inc., was made toa 
broad public and was said by Wall Street sources to have netted ASARCO roughly 
$10 million, which would be reinvested in undisclosed projects. ASARCO began to 
purchase the stock in 1947 and by April 1957 had acquired 262,973 shares. The 
sale had no effect on the participation of ASARCO with Cerro de Pasco and two 
other companies in the Southern Peru Copper Corporation, now developing the 
Toquepala copper deposit. ASARCO has the major interest, Cerro de Pasco 16%, 
Phelps Dodge 16%, and Newmont Mining Corporation 10. 25% in this corporation, 
which was financed in 1956 with the loan of $100 million from the Export-Import 
Bank and another $100 million from private capital. It has since built 184 kilome- 
ters of rail lines from its 11, 000-foot Andean installation to the renovated port of 
Ilo and stripped 129 million tons of igneous overburden from the vast ore body by a 
process known as "benching" or terracing. The mine itself was to be in operation 
early in 1960, but it was hoped that a new $15 million loan from the Export-Import 
Bank would hurry operations by several months. The additional credit was given to 
help cover costs due to local inflation and to solve hitherto unforeseen construction 
problems. With its modern concentrators capable of milling 30,000 tons of ore 
every 24 hours, Toquepala was expected to produce 120,000 tons of blister copper 
annually. Extensive manganese deposits were discovered in the Perené region of 
east central Peru, where claims were filed on some 143,000 hectares. Exploration 
studies were being carried out by the specially-formed Minas de Toronto Company. 
Ore samples of 55% manganese, 90.6% manganese dioxide, and 67% hematite (iron) 
were reported. It was speculated that the deposits might occur in the same geolog- 
ical formation which produced similar minerals near Atalaya. The two regions are 
separated by the unexplored Ucayali River territory. 


Improvements were under way at Callao, Peru's main seaport. A new two- 
berth pier to handle petroleum products would permit tankers to unload with less 
hazard and greater efficiency. In addition, a new mineral installation designed to 
handle 14,000 tons daily, twice the present capacity, was under construction. 


A Japanese firm was negotiating to establish at the port of Chimbote a $16.5 | 
million petrochemical plant which would have an annual production of 40, 000 tons of 
ammonium sulphate and 20,000 tons of urea. The production from the offshore 
guano islands had become inadequate for Peru's fertilizer needs. Construction of 
the $10 million Fertilizantes Sintéticos plant in Callao by the Montecatini Corpora- 
tion of Italy was in its final stages. 
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The coastal region of Piura was the scene of a reclamation operation which 
would irrigate 125,000 thirsty acres with water from the San Lorenzo Dam on the 
Chipillico River. Eighty miles of main canals with their 320 mfles of tributary 
canals were nearing completion as a stage in the Quiroz River project. 


BOLIVIA 


Symptoms of political and economic debility were again apparent as Bolivia 
continued to suffer strikes and the effects of a poor market for its metals. Strikes 
in support of demands for higher wages continued to break out, although a large 
portion of the country's labor force had gained a wage increase of 274% as a result 
of the 507 strikes settled during the last five months by government intervention. 
During the five-month August to December period, the level of national production 
reportedly stood at only 36% of the level for the same period of 1957. In January, 
employees who had not been granted the increase were striking. 


Bank workers in La Paz, who had been striking for various reasons (HAR, XI: 
623), walked out again, this time demanding a 60% raise, although they had already 
obtained more gains than any other organized labor group. As on previous occa- 
sions, the bank employees of Oruro and Cochabamba again struck in support of their 
confederates and were in turn supported by Juan Lechfn's Central Obrera Boliviana, 
Bolivia's most powerful labor federation, which called out the railroad workers. 
Meanwhile, employees of W. R. Grace and Company struck in demand of higher 
wages and were supported by the Federacidn de Mineros and the non-union mine 
employees, who also declared their support of the railroad strike. At the same 
time, the workers of the British-owned Bolivian Railway Company continued their 
strike, now demanding reparations for the collective dismissal of a large group of 
employees after nationalization of the company was begun last month (HAR, XI: 688). 


The Social Security employees’ strike, now in its second month (HAR, XI: 687), 
was joined by the Federacion Nacional de Empleados Piiblicos, although Minister of 
Labor Anfbal Aguilar had stated that the government could not pay the increases and 
had threatened to resign if the strike were not settled by other means. 


Dissatisfaction with the economic situation was also expressed in non-industrial 
circles when seven independent Deputies demanded the resignation of Vicente Alvarez 
Plata, Minister of Rural Affairs, charging inadequate administration and inattention 
to the necessities of the largest segment of the population. 


The recent rise in Venezuelan taxes (see VENEZUELA) contributed to an in- 
tensification of interest in petroleum exploration and development in Bolivia. Yaci- 
mientos Petrolfferos Fiscales Bolivianos (YPFB), the government oil company, was 
experiencing difficulties in new exploitation of the 11, 183,000 acres of government 
lands reserved for this purpose and had produced less oil in 1958 than in the previ- 
ous year. Even so, foreign oil companies were investing at least $25 million in 
the development of concessions amounting to some thirty million acres of known 
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oil-bearing land. Brazil, for example, had signed an agreement with YPFB for 
3,500,000 acres for exclusive exploitation (HAR, XI: 524). All oil produced there 
was to be sold only to Brazil. The Brazilian Economic Development Bank had ap- 
proved the applications for concessions of Brazil's PETROLANZA (the Celso 
Miranda and Mario Simonsen group), Unifo Brasil-Bolivia (Refinaria UniZo), and 
the Lunardi, Monteiro Aranha, and Klabin group. However, little had been done, 
and Bolivia was concerned with the delay in the commencement of operations and 
in reports that those groups were linked with foreign oil trusts. 


U.S. companies were already working in concessions amounting to nine times 
the area set aside for Brazil. The approximate acreage-concessions granted in a 
large area stretching from the north-central region diagonally southwest to the 
Paraguayan border were: 


Approximate 
Bolivian Subsidiary Parent Company Acreage Investment 
(Thousands) (Millions) 
Bolivian Gulf Oil Gulf Oil 8, 645 $8.3 
Compania Petrolera Royal Dutch Shell 7,600 3.5 
Boliviana Shell 
Bolivia California Standard Oil of California 4,940 2.35 
Petroleum Co. 
Bolivian Americen Bolivian American Oil 2,050 5.8 
Oil Co. 
White Eagle Inter- White Eagle Int. Oil 2, 223 * 
national Oil Co. Blackwell Oil & Gas 
Western Hemisphere Oil 
Andes Oil Co. Pure Oil 1,235 * 
Hancock Oil 
Standard Oil of Ohio 
Chaco Petroleum Tennessee Gas Transmission 890 * 
Union Oil & Gas Corp,of Louisiana . 
Lion Oil 
Murphy Corp. 
Cataract Oil Co. Cataract Mining : 288.5 * 
Bolivian Oil Co. Fish Engineering 107 * 


North American Utility & Construction 
Petroleum Machinery & Service 
Tipsa 


*Total investment by companies indicated by * is $5 million. 


Floods caused by violent rains covered six towns near the Argentine and Para- 
guayan borders, destroying the city of Charagua in the Department of Santa Cruz 
and leaving 2,300 homeless, 44 killed, and 100 injured. Charagua was Bolivia's 
principal Chaco War base. Also affected were Ipaticito, Lagunillas, Itembezguazv, 
Itembemy and San Lorenzo, where the torrential rains polluted water sources and 
isolated towns from transportation facilities. Epidemics broke out, and the inhab- 
itants were weakened by starvation after fresh food supplies were exhausted. The 
only means of assistance in the disaster was provided by helicopters belonging to 
foreign oil exploration companies. 


CHILE 


Latin America's most celebrated Communist and its foremost Christian Dem- . 
ocrat, Chileans Pablo Neruda and Eduardo Frei Montalva, were the subjects of 
animated arguments conducted in various sectors of the international press. The 
Neruda dispute was touched off in Bogota, Colombia, where El Tiempo published 
an interview in which the Chilean Communist poet attacked the defenders of Nobel 
Prize-winning poet Boris Pasternak as hypocrites who allegedly had failed to pro- 
test when playwright Arthur Miller and comedian Charlie Chaplin were "practically 
expelled" from the United States. Neruda singled out among these "false defenders" 
the members of the Paris-based Congreso por la Libertad de la Cultura, which he 
claimed was financed by the U.S. State Department and the Ford Motor and United 
Fruit companies. Julidn Gorkin, a Spanish exile in Paris and editor of Cuadernos, 
the influential journal of the Congreso, rebutted Neruda's charges in an article 
published in the Mexican newspaper Excelsior. He declared that in contrast with 
the treatment accorded Pasternak in Russia, no one in Chile had threatened Neruda 
with expulsion nor called him a pig or a provoker of war when he received the Stalin 
Prize in 1953. Neruda's statements in El Tiempo also drew a rebuttal from former 
Chilean Communist Victor Labbé Dfaz, who wrote in the Peruvian journal Van- 
guardia that Neruda at first praised Pasternak, then later denounced him because 
of "submission to the despotic line" of the Communist party (HAR, XI: 571, 627). 


Eduardo Frei became the object of international debate after he was interviewed 
by Caretas of Lima, Peru. After declaring that the Christian Democrats repre- 
sented a "third position" that was antagonistic toward both Marxist and capitalist 
materialism, Frei said that Communism prospered in societies where there were 
a few rich people and the rest of the population lived in poverty. This contention 
brought a strong denial from former Comintern agent Eudocio Ravines, editor of 
Vanguardia and author of The Yenan Way. Ravines, a Peruvian who had played a 
principal part in organizing the Chilean Popular Front in 1937, asserted that Com- 
munism was most successful in the Latin American countries which had the highest 
standards of living and that this success was attributable to the support and protec- 
tion which the Communists received from other political groups. One such group, 
he said, was the Christian Democratic Party of Eduardo Frei. 


Roberto Wachholtz Araya, the joint candidate of the Radical, Liberal and 
Conservative parties (HAR, XI: 690) was victorious in a by-election held to fill 
the Santiago Senate seat vacated by President Jorge Alessandri. Wachholtz re- 
ceived 190,492 votes as against 161,378 for Humberto Mewes Bruna of the Commu- 
nist-Socialist Popular Action Front. Liberal Mariano Puga Vega, whose candidacy 
had been withdrawn before the election, received 9,781 votes. The Interior Minis- 
try announced that prescribed legal penalties, 61 to 340 days of confinement or a 
fine of 500 pesos for each day of imprisonment, would be applied to the 30% of 
Santiago's registered voters who failed to cast ballots. The outcome of the Janu- 
ary 11 election was seen as an endorsement for the two-month-old Alessandri 
administration. Wachholtz had supported Alessandri during the presidential cam- 
paign. Defeated candidate Mewes was accused of slander in a government-initiated 
suit approved by Alessandri. The allegedly slanderous remarks were made by 
Mewes during the by-election campaign. Minister of Interior Enrique Ortizar 
Escobar resigned his post, officially for reasons of health, and was replaced by 
Sétero del Rfo Gundidn, a physician who served as Minister of Social Welfare in 
1931 and Minister of Health in 1941. Before resigning, Ortiéizar Escobar filed a 
personal slander suit against the Socialist weekly Izquierda. 


Alessandri submitted to Congress a program designed to promote business- 
like practices in government administration, * financial stability, and economic 
recovery. The plan called for wage increases ranging from 16% to 26%. This pro- 
’ posal drew criticism from Chile's two large labor confederations--Central Unica 
de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH--Single Center of Chilean Workers) and the 
Confederacion Nacional de Trabajadores (CNT--National Labor Confederation)-- 
who demanded more substantial wage increases. CUTCH leader Clotario Blest 
declared that his group would mobilize its forces to prevent the passage of the wage 
bill, and the CNT said it would seek wage adjustments of 45%. However, the ad- 
ministration was hopeful that the legislature would approve the President's recom- 
mended wage adjustments. Also included in the administration's economic program 
was a proposed anti-monopoly law. El Mercurio commented that such legislation 
was needed to prevent price fixing, citing specifically abuses by bakeries and 
slaughter houses, but it defended the national paper monopoly which Alessandri 
formerly headed, saying it was beneficial to the nation and was a "monoproducer" 
rather than a monopoly. A major money reform proposal included in the Presi- 
dent's program called for the creation of two new monetary units, an "escudo" of 
1,000 pesos and a "condor" worth ten pesos. Meanwhile, the peso, which had been 
devalued 990 to the dollar in December (HAR, XI: 689), underwent further devalu- 
ations by the Central Bank until it equalled its international free market value, 


*The difficulty of putting the government on a sound economic footing was 
dramatized by a statement made by Peter F. Drucker in Harper's Magazine 
(Jan. 1, 1958, p. 35) that the Chilean social security system is an "extreme ex- 
ample of malfunction. ..where administrative costs eat up fifty cents of every 
dollar paid in and the rest is destroyed almost immediately by inflation." 
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which was 1,050 to the dollar at the end of January. For the first time in 25 years, 
Chile established a unified and free foreign exchange market. 


It was reported by Juan de Onfs in the New York Times that Chile was seeking 
$100 million in credits from public and private banks in the United States and that 
these were to be the “last financial props" the government would seek abroad. 
The United States and the International Monetary Fund had supplied Chile with more 
than $40 million annually for the past two years. 


The government-owned foundry company Empresa Nacional de Fundiciones 
signed a $5, 500,000 contract with a group of German firms headed by the Kloekener 
interests for the purchase of a complete copper smelter. The plant, to be installed 
near Quintero, north of Valparaiso, would yield 33,000 tons of blister copper 
annually. Production was expected to begin in about 30 months. It was announced 
that the nation was producing 55% of its petroleum needs. The output of Chile's | 
only rubber-tire plant, Industria Nacional de Neumaticos, was exceeding national 
consumption, and an initial shipment of 4, 000 tires was to be exported to Argentina. 
Despite "impressive" increases in beet sugar production in recent years, it was 
announced that Chile still had to import 85% of its sugar supply. All of an estimated 
242,000 tons of raw sugar to be imported in 1959 would come from Brazil and Peru. 


A counterpart to the brisk pace of development of Anchorege in Alaska was the 
boom taking place in the city of Punta Arenas on the Strait of Magellan. In a fea- 
ture article, the Latin American edition of Time described life in this prosperous, 
if chilly, frontier town. where shepherds were clipping a $40 million wool crop 
and 351 wells were yielding 700.000 tons of petroleum a year. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


President Arturo Frondizi’s austerity plan for economic stabilization went 
into effect on January 1. It was greeted by widespread objections and mounting 
discontent as the middle and working class sectors of the population felt the sudden 
pinch of the belt-tightening operation. With government subsidies and price con- 
trols killed overnight and the peso freed to find its own level, the cost of living 
skyrocketed. The prices of basic foods rose alarmingly. with some items under- 
going a 300% increase. The announced intentions of the government to eliminate 
deficits in state enterprises carried with them a threat to the job security of 
thousands of workers who had padded government payrolls since the advent of 
Peron. Every move made by Frondizi to carry out the terms of the $329 million 
bail-out loan from the U.S. Export-Import Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund (HAR, XI: 693) was hailed by opponents as a sellout to foreign interests, 
and the program was dubbed as "made in America." The situation was tense, 
since the first impact of the long-range program fell most harshly upon that por- 
tion of the population least equipped to comprehend the complex economic crisis 
in which the country was floundering. 
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Nationalistic sensitivities were further aroused by the announcement that the 
government would restore the Bemberg properties, a group of holdings seized by 
Peron and currently valued at over $100 million, to their former owners. The 
restitution of the holdings had been requested for a long time by the French Gov- 
ernment on behalf of thousands of French, Belgian, and Swiss stockholders, even 
though 40% of the holdings belonged directly to the Bemberg family. The final 
solution expected was that the Quilmes brewery, rated as one of the world's 
largest, and various other agricultural and dairy properties, as well as textile 
and other factories, would be returned. Property restoration, the austerity pro- 
gram, and Frondizi's visit to the United States were all seen as an attempt to 
create a favorable climate for foreign investment. 


The Peronistas set out to take advantage of popular resentment against 
Frondizi's program by organizing a strike which they hoped would embarrass the 
government by forcing Frondizi to cancel his scheduled visit to the United States. 
Leading Peronistas flew to Ciudad Trujillo for a secret meeting with former dic- 
tator Juan Peron to plan their strategy, and then returned to Argentina to carry it 
out. Touching off the trouble was a decree authorizing the government to sell the 
Lisandro de la Torre meat-packing plant and stockyards in the Mataderos district 
of Buenos Aires. The plant had run up a deficit of $2.5 million during the past 
year, partly because of featherbedding by Peronista supporters. Under the leader- 
ship of the "62"' group of Peronista unions, some two thousand of the plant's nine 
thousand workers occupied the buildings and locked the gates in defiance of the 
authorities on the very eve of Frondizi's scheduled departure. As the '62" group 
called for a general strike, truckloads of police and two army tanks smashed 
through the gates. Police and soldiers battled strikers with clubs and tear gas, 
and placed large numbers under arrest. Meanwhile, at the Casa Rosada Frondizi 
had turned over presidential duties to the acting Vice President José Marfa Guido 
precisely as scheduled. The next day he departed as planned, even driving | 
through the Mataderos district on the way to the airport, unperturbed by the jeers 
of the residents as he passed. Even as he left, other unions had answered the 
strike call, and the "32" group of anti-Peronistas as well as the '19" group of 
Communist-dominated unions declared that they would stop work for 48 hours. 


With the Army firmly supporting the government and Argentina still under a 
state of siege, the Frondizi regime acted quickly and effectively to quell the out- 
break. Strikes were declared illegal, military leaves were canceled, and reserves 
were called up. Workers were faced with loss of pay for days missed and they 
were subject to dismissal without severance pay. Hundreds of Peronista and 
Communist leaders were arrested and their union headquarters seized. Trans- 
port and petroleum workers were drafted into military services, making them 
subject to court-martial, in the same manner as the railroad workers were 
mobilized in November (HAR, XI: 630). Troops guarded strategic communica- 
tions and transportation centers in an all-out move to break the strike. In the 
face of such forceful opposition, the strike began to disintegrate. Members of 
the "32" group voted to return to work after 48 hours and did so. At a secret 
meeting, Peronista union leaders, who were being relentlessly tracked down by 


police, urged the "62" supporters to remain away from their jobs, but the pressure 
was too great and even the "62" workers began pouring back to their posts. Argen- 
tine jails were jammed with union leaders; some of the most dangerous ones were 
reportedly shipped to prisons in Patagonia. Top prisoners included Peronistas 
Andrés Framini and Eleuterio Cardoso, though there were reports that the latter 
had exercised a constitutional privilege and chosen exile. 


The overwhelming defeat of Peronistas and Communists, who were charged 
with fomenting the strike, left these groups vastly discredited, while Frondizi's 
position, far from being undermined, was considerably strengthened by the display 
of firm control. The strong Army support of the Frondizi government, however, 
carried with it an implication of probable change in the President's labor policy. 
The Army had been sharply critical of Frondizi's policy of favoring the Peronistas, 
with whose support he had been elected. Army leaders were expected to use the 
disturbances to pressure him into adopting a more stringent policy against sup- 
porters of Peron. At one point in the strike, authorities were reportedly ready to 
outlaw both the Communist and Justicialista (Peronista) parties, and this might 
still be done. Faced with the obvious collapse of their efforts, Peronistas began 
disclaiming responsibility for the strike, but some four hundred Peronista and 
Communist leaders remained behind bars, long after the few ''32"' men detained had 
been released. It was estimated that the strike cost $100 million in property dam- 
age, lost wages, and lost production. 


With this turmoil going on at home, the first Argentine President ever to 
visit the United States carried out his planned trip with the assurance of a man in 
complete control of the situation. His visit was a complete success, with every 
move that had made him unpopular at home constituting a point in his favor when 
viewed through U.S. eyes. Claiming that he had not come seeking loans--the $329 
million bail-out having already been arranged some time before--Frondizi turned 
his attention to wooing private American investment. His four-day state visit was 
marked by an address to a joint session of Congress in which he called attention 
to the 200 million Latin Americans who live in poverty, warning that the United 
States could not stand aloof from such a problem. Throughout the days in Washing- 
ton and again in his eight-day tour of leading U.S. cities, he made no secret of his 
desire to attract American capital to Argentina. He was swamped with questions 
from business leaders interested in knowing more about the assurances he promised 
for foreign investment. In this connection, his calmness in the face of labor trouble 
at home, the firmness of his government in putting down the strike, recent settle- 
ment of claims of the American and Foreign Power Company and the restitution of 
the Bemberg holdings, combined with the stringent economic measures already 
taken at home were powerful factors in his favor. In New York, Chicago and De- 
troit, the Frondizi party met with an enthusiastic response. In answer to questions 
about treatment of U.S. companies, Frondizi noted that the conditions offered by 
his government were more favorable to business than those of the United States. 
In reply to repeated questions concerning Argentine dealings with Russia, he in- 
sisted that only commercial relations were involved. He went out of his way to 
point out that Anastas Mikoyan, whose visit to the United States shortly preceded 
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his own, would definitely not be welcome in Argentina. In regard to Peron, he 
stated his belief that there was no possibility of his returning to office in Argentina. 


While the official Frondizi party included Minister of Economy Emilio Donato 
del Carril and leading industrialist Arturo Acevedo, another group of Argentine in- 
dustrialists and businessmen was in the United States on a 10-day visit at the invi- 
tation of a group of American banks, with leading corporations entertaining the 21 
visitors. It was announced that a World Bank mission would soon visit Argentina 
to study the need for electrical power in that country. 


As for the economic picture within Argentina, the overall Frondizi program 
was characterized by freeing of the peso to find its own level on the open market, 
establishment of tight controls over imports, and a fostering of exports so the 
country could develop a more favorable balance of trade, with the hope ofccausing 
dollars to flow into rather than out of the country. Argentine exports reportedly 
declined more than 25% from 1950 to 1957, largely as a result of the depressed 
state of Argentine agriculture. It was clear that any substantial increase in ex- 
ports would depend on increased farm and industrial production, both of which in 
turn called for a complete overhaul of the country's commercial structure. This 
was precisely what Frondizi had in mind. 


As previously announced, the exchange of foreign currency remainded sus- 
pended until Monday, January 12, at which time the peso became freely convertible. 
By contrast with the former official rate of 18 per dollar, the free-market price 
reached the 70's and was quoted at 65 as the month closed, about as expected. 

Wh ile the move hurt local manufacturers, causing them to pay three times as 
many pesos for items they imported, it encouraged grain and cattle producers, as 
export profits were correspondingly higher. Publishers bewailed the tripled cost 
of importing newsprint. but the real brunt was born by consumers, who saw the 
prices of basic food comm odities soaring out of reach. On the other hand, the 
Central Bank was able to announce at the month's end that the am ount of paper 
money in circulation had actually been reduced, bringing a glimmer of hope for 
the future of the program. The business community as a whole gave the Frondizi 
plan strong support. 


Credit restrictions, import taxes, and new import-export regulations played 
a prominent part in the austerity program. Following the reopening of the foreign 
exchange market, commercial banks were required to increase their cash reserves 
to 30% of deposits as against the previous 20%. Three separate lists of imports 
Were published along with newly-decreed tax rates and r equired de posits; the new 
taxes ranged from 20% to 300%, and deposit requirements were set as high as 
500%. The first list included 25 essential items (such as copper, coal, oil, and 
newsprint) that could enter duty-free with no deposit. List 2, comprising 90 raw 
and semi-manufactured items such as chemicals, medicines, breeding stock and 
seeds, was subject to a 20% customs tax but no deposit. For List 3, a 40% tax 
and no deposit was assigned; it covered steel products, lumber, and agricultural 
machinery among other items. Industrial machinery, resins, iron sheets and 


bars were a few of the things on List 3B, subject to a 40% tax. plus deposits rang- 
ing from 50% to 300% of the value of the article. The importation of anything not 

on one of the lists required a 300% tax. plus a 500%deposit. The tax-free privi- 
ileges previously enjoyed by the area south of the 42nd parallel were rescinded, with 
the exception of Tierra de] Fuego, which remained a free zone. 


Export measures included a 10% retention levy on all beef and sheep on the 
hoof, processed meats, and pickled hides and wool. A similar levy of 20% was 
applied to frozen and salted meats, meat by-products and quebracho extract, 
among other items. Cereals and oilseeds carried a 35% tax. In addition, the Ar- 
gentine Grain Board issued a list of basic export prices upon which the taxes would 
be based, with exporters free to sell below these prices if they wished, but without 
affecting the tax base. It was noted that of Argentine exports for 1958 meat ac- 
counted for 55% and grain for 40% of the total. Prospects for the 1958 wheat har- 
vest, which was being completed during January, were estimated at 6, 450 thousand 
tons, representing an increase of 11% over the preceding year. The cattle outlook 
was such that cut-backs in internal consumption, reduced meat exports to Great 
Britain, and grazing lands made rich by rains were still not enough to call forth 
an optimistic forecast regarding the rebuilding of herds. Minister of Agriculture 
Bernardino Horne stated that it would take at least three years for depleted cattle 
herds to be rebuilt. Foot-and-mouth disease, undulant fever, scarcity of tractors 
and other farm machinery, and thistle-choked pastures in some areas, were only 
a few of the problems yet to be overcome. 


Frondizi noted that several hundred million dollars of capital investment, over 
and above the stabilization loan, were needed if the development program was to 
succeed; and for this he looked to foreign investors. In the area of oil develop- 
ment he did not have long to wait for action, as companies which had succeeded in 
winning service contracts in the fall of 1958 had begun drilling wells. The impor- 
tation of 65% of its petroleum needs had been a crippling factor in reducing Argen- 
tina to its present critical state, and Frondizi’s political future could still be 
strongly affected by his crucial] decision to bring in foreign investment. The many 
projects mentioned by American interests during his trip gave promise of providing 
much of the needed capital. 


URUGUAY 


In January the political scene was dominated by a struggle for power growing 
out of Uruguay's complex electoral and executive system. In the November 30 
elections (HAR, XI: 632) the six seats of the majority on the nine-man National 
Council of Government (colegiado) went to the Herrerista faction of the Blanco 
Party by a narrow margin; but a sharp rift developing within this faction became a 
full-scale battle for power in the incoming government and in control of the party 
itself. Key figures in the conflict were 85-year-old Luis Alberto de Herrera, 
lifetime leader of the Herrerista faction, and Benito Nardone. 52-year-old leader 
of the Liga Federal de Accidn Ruralista (Rural Federation), who was Herrera's 


chief supporter in the recent elections. Herrera was not eligible to run for re- 
election to the colegiado, but Nardone was scheduled to be chairman of it during 
1960-61. While there had been speculation early in the month about behind-the- 
scenes dissension between the two figures, later developments made the outright 
clash between them the topic of the day, as Herrera carried the dispute to the 

front page of his newspaper El Debate, while Nardone replied with his regular radio 
broadcasts. Although the immediate occasion for their differences was the attempt 
by Nardone and his two Ruralista councilors-elect to claim political concessions 
allegedly made by Herreristas in a pre-campaign deal, it was clear that Nardone 
was maneuvering to establish himself as the new strongman. 


In spite of attempts to maintain the appearance of party harmony early in the 
month, the announcement that Ruralista councilor-elect Pedro Zabalza had sub- 
mitted his resignation to Herrerista party leaders accented the discord, and was 
interpreted as a victory for Herrera. However, there was increasing doubt that 
Zabalza would actually follow through with his stated intention of leaving the cole- 
giado in order to serve on the departmental council of his native Lavalleja. 
Nardone, Zabalza, and the third Ruralista councilor-elect Faustino Harrison, then 
sought a meeting with Herrerista councilor-elect Justo Alonso, in an effort to re- 
solve differences. Precisely what happened next is shrouded in controversy. 
Herrera's El Debate suddenly attacked Nardone and the Ruralistas as a group of 
thugs intent upon a selfish grab for power, claiming they were attempting to dictate 
terms of organization within the new government as if they were in complete charge. 
The paper claimed they had achieved their election under the Herrerista banner, by 
virtue of Herrera's prestige, and were now betraying their campaign promises of 
forming a truly national government. The Ruralistas were particularly charged 
with indifference to the problems of urban labor unions, and a willingness to act 
precipitously on labor problems without making any attempt to understand them. 
Nardone assumed the posture of an innocent man shocked by such violent charges 
and proceeded to explain his side of the controversy. He referred to the interview 
with Alonso as completely cordial, and went on to say that upon noting signs of 
Herrera's displeasure he had sought out that leader personally in order to straighten 
out any misunderstanding. Herrera claimed that while Nardone was free to do as 
he wished, not being a member of the Herrerista faction, Zabalza and Harrison 
were active party members and had been elected as such. Herrera denounced 
Nardone for holding separate meetings with the two councilors, and for attempting 
to form a divisive group within the Herrerista majority in the incoming colegiado. 
Nardone answered that the alliance between Ruralistas and Herreristas had been 
established on clear terms, publicly expressed by Herrerista Senator Eduardo 
Victor Haedo before the congress of the Rural Federation. The conditions of alli- 
ance included the support of a list of candidates for the colegiado made up of three 
Ruralistas and three Herreristas, and the equal sharing of power and responsibility 
in the event of victory. Herrera disclaimed all knowledge of any such propositions 
by Haedo, asserting that nothing of the sort had ever been approved by him, or even 
taken into consideration. 
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Nardone publicly stated his intention of rebroadcasting Haedo's speech on his 
regular radio program. The scheduled program began without incident, but after 
the preliminary announcements, just as the key recording in the controversy was 
about to be played, loud classical music of undetermined origin broke into the 
broadcast, completely drowning out the scheduled transmission. When the music 
stopped, Nardone had given up his attempt to air Haedo's speech. He denounced 
the unprecedented interference as a criminal assault on freedom of thought and ex- 
pression and said he would call upon "the Army and the Police" to guarantee his 
right to complete the broadcast. He further warned that the incident was "an ex- 
ample of the dark days in store for the republic if certain persons succeeded in 
taking the reins of government." High government officials condemned the inter- 
ference and pledged every effort to determine who was responsible for an act that 
was without parallel in Uruguay. Officials investigating the affair discounted the 
possibility of interference from another station, for which a very powerful trans- 
mitter would have been needed, and felt there had probably been a tapping of the 
station's own wires. As the investigations continued, officials promised that every 
precaution would be taken to prevent a repetition of the incident. 


Whatever claims might have been made by the contending parties, it wag ob- 
vious to all observers that Ruralista support was a key factor in the Herrera election 
victory, and that Nardone would have a strong voice in the new government. Early 
in the month it was Nardone who visited President Arturo Frondizi in Buenos Aires 
to discuss economic problems of mutual concern to the two countries. Significant 
too was the fact that Nardone continued to favor a change from the colegiado system 
to a single executive, while Herrera, who led the pre-election fight for precisely 
such a constitutional amendment, changed his position to one of support for the 
colegiado. 


Cabinet choices for the incoming government were reportedly complete, with 
the two key ministries of National Defense and Treasury going to General Cipriano 
Olivera and Eduardo Azzini, both Colorados. The Unién Blanca Democrata, urban 
faction of the Blanco Party, was represented by Carlos Pons Etcheverry in Public 
Instruction, and Carlos Stajano in Public Health. Remaining positions going to the 
majority faction were reportedly as follows: Foreign Affairs, Navy Captain Homero 
Martinez Montero; Industry and Labor, Enrique Erro; Public Works, Luis Giannas- 
tasio; Agriculture and Livestock, Carlos Puig; and Interior, Juan Carlos Nario. 
Within the Blanco camp there seemed to be agreement on the cabinet and upon the 
need for a major overhauling of the entire Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The vari- 
ous factions were also agreed in their condemnation of recent Colorado moves to 
fill all possible appointive posts with Colorado supporters before the March 1 
change of administration. It was expected that most of the appointments would be 
canceled when the new regime took office. 


While the Chamber of Deputies continued in recess because of lack of a quorum, 
there was no shortage of attendance in the receptions for Antonio Cardinal Barbieri, 
whose return from the consistory in Rome took on all the aspects of the return of a 
national hero. Thousands of persons from all over Uruguay and surrounding ter- 
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ritories jammed the dock area for hours before his arrival, giving him a vocifer- 
ous welcome. Throughout the days following his return, similar crowds turned 
out for exercises in his honor, and he was even formally received by the National 
Council of Government. In all the demonstrations a patriotic note was always in 
evidence, with the national anthem regularly accompanying renditions of the pontif- 
icalhymn. These celebrations underscored Barbieri's positive role in mitigating 
the extreme anti-clericalism fostered by earlier Uruguayan administrations. 


The most serious labor dispute of the month was the stevedore strike which 
paralyzed high-seas shipping and threatened to involve the government in an inter- 
national labor conflict. The perennial rivalry between stevedores handling high- 
seas shipping, who are members of the autonomous Union Solidaria de Obreros 
Portuarios, and the unions handling coastal shipping was aggravated by a recent 
government decree which in effect took work from the USOP and gave it to the 
coastal groups by providing a new interpretation of the classification of ships. The 
National Council of Government directed Minister of Industry and Labor Héctor A. 
Grauert to do everything possible to expedite a settlement of the strike, but finally 
ordered troops to take over loading and unloading of high-seas shipping when his 
efforts failed. The USOP meanwhile appealed to the London-based International 
Transport Workers Federation (ITF), with which it is affiliated, and that body 
threatened to declare an international boycott on shipping from Montevideo. An 
ITF official, Robert E. Houke, was sent to Montevideo to negotiate a settlement, 
but on arrival he insisted that the troops be withdrawn before talks could begin, and 
so the matter remained as the month ended. 


Uruguay's meat-packing industry continued to offer problems for the govern- 
ment and for the consumers. The new workers’ cooperative that, with government 
financing, took over the former Swift and Artigas frigorfficos, Establecimientos 
Frigorificos del Cerro, S.A., and the government-owned Frigorffico Nacional en- 
gaged in such sharply competitive bidding for the inadequate number of cattle avail- 
able that the price of beef was driven up 7%. The Frigorffico Nacional supposedly 
had first claim on the cattle and appealed to the government for support of this 
position, but inevitable government delays precluded any quick remedy. In other 
quarters the wool market failed to regain expected activity. Since the brisk sales 
of November, chiefly to Soviet bloc countries, the market had been virtually inac- 
tive. Even so, figures for the period from October 1, 1958 to January 16, 1959 
totaled 79, 295 bales of greasy and washed wool declared for export, along with 
23, 642 bales of wool tops. These figures marked a substantial increase over the 
22, 844 bales and 5, 769 bales in the respective categories for the same period of 
the preceding season. Approximately 40% of the most recent clip remained to be 
marketed. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


With this number, the Hispanic American Report becomes the organ of the 
Hispanic American Society. We naturally wish to increase membership in the 
Society and the circulation of the Report. Please encourage your colleagues to 
join the Society. 


PARAGUAY 


Through the tightest press censorship in Latin America came persistent re- 
ports that the dictatorship of General Alfredo Stroessner was approaching a major 
crisis, as: refugees from new waves of terror and repression brought tales of sharp 
dissension between the Paraguayan Army and the governing Colorado Party. World- 
wide circulation was given a story that appeared in the Buenos Aires newspaper La 
Nacion, telling of a surprise visit by Stroessner to a Chaco outpost where trouble 
had been reported. According to La Nacion, Stroessner personally arrested the 
commander, General Francisco Britez. but Britez was later released by ‘other 
officers in defiance of the dictator. The report also claimed that some two hun- 
dred other army officers were under arrest, including General Alberto Grenno, 
head of the Military Academy, and General Epifanio Ovando, head of the Air Force. 
The government vehemently denied there had been any such revolutionary activity, 
insisted that all was calm in Asuncioh, and noted that General Ovando had appeared 
publicly escorting visiting Brazilian Air Force officers after his alleged arrest. 


While it was apparent that some of the details were in error, the repeated re- 
ports of persons coming from Paraguay throughout the month overwhelmingly con- 
firmed the growing rift between the Army and the Colorado Party. With the success 
of the Cuban revolution giving new impetus to Paraguayan exiles--who reportedly 
total almost a third of the country's potential population--Colorado Party members 
clamored that they be given arms with which to resist the threat of "invasion, "' 
only to have the military reject all such demands. Another source of friction was 
the fact that recent moves to improve Paraguay's shaky economy resulted in some 
1, 500 party members losing government positions, while the military forces re- 
fused to be cut by even a single man. 


The campaign against the Liberal Party became ever more vicious, as police 
repression took on the characteristics of an all-out effort to eliminate any trace 
of opposition to the Stroessner regime. Yet the measures seemed only to inten- 
sify the hostility. Liberal Party representatives were reportedly in Cuba seeking 
arms for a projected invasion of Paraguay. In Buenos Aires members of the 
exiled Febrerista Party were drawing up lists of "war criminals" marked for 
execution after the "liberation" of Paraguay. Fabricio Ojeda. a founder of the 
Venezuelan junta that overthrew Pérez Jimenez, returned from a visit to Paraguay 
with the news that a similar patriotic junta had been formed in that country to 
work against the dictatorship. Meanwhile Epifanio Mendez Fleitas, formerly a 
Colorado leader and Paraguay’s leading Peronista, was reportedly involved in 
anti-Stroessner subversion along the Argentine border, although he was supposedly 
in exile in Montevideo. The situation was so tense that rumors were circulating 
in Paraguay that Stroessner might try to step down as President, while retaining 
his post as Chief of the Armed Forces. 


In the economic sphere, a 5% increase in the minimum wage was announced 
to offset a rise in food prices caused by removal of government subsidies for 
flour, and increased costs of flour transportation. The Chamber of Representa- 
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tives approved and sent to the executive the new budget amounting to 2, 628 million 
guaranfes (approximately $24 million). In southeastern Paraguay the new highway 
between Colonel Oviedo and Puerto Presidente Stroessner was opened, marking 
completion of an important link in Paraguay’s joint road efforts with Brazil. A 
$200,000 shipment of frozen meat to the United States stimulated new interest in 
cattle raising and meat processing, while Minister of Agriculture Ezequiel Gon- 
zflez Alsina announced a planting program for boosting wheat production. At 
present Paraguay imports $7 million worth of wheat each year, causing a severe 
drain on exchange credits. 


From the statistical department of the Ministry of Education came preliminary 
figures on improvement in the Paraguayan school situation. Long considered the 
most backward country in South America, Paraguay could point to 2,092 schools in 
1958, as compared to 1, 694 in 1953. Student registration for 1958 was set at 
290,471, with a total of 10,186 teachers in service, representing increases of 
3,422 students and 307 teachers over figures for 1957. 


BRAZIL 


Against a backdrop of darkening financial and economic prospects, Brazil en- 
tered the new year bearing the still-unsolved problems of the previous year, and 
searching for a path that would lead the nation through the social unrest and politi- 
cal confusion of the months ahead. Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek had 
failed to provide the "dynamic leadership" which he had promised. His lack of 
leadership left the Minister of War, General Henrique Teixeira Lott, free in 
January once again to exert political and military pressure upon the civil govern- 
ment. After the military promotions episode in November (HAR, XI: 636), Deputy 
Fernando Ferrari, of the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB--Brazilian Labor 
Party), submitted to Congress legislation forbidding civil servants and military 
officers to receive larger salaries after retirement than they had received when 
active. The proposal was welcomed by the Chamber not only because of the un- 
savory publicity from the military promotions episode but also as an economy 
move to save the taxpayers an annual expenditure of several hundreds of millions 
of cruzeiros. The Chamber approved the proposal in the first discussion, but the 
lobbying of General Lott blocked final passage of the bill. The weekly Visao 
commented that Lott's activities constituted open intervention in congressional de- 
liberations in the interest of his military friends. The Partido Social Democrdtico 
(PSD) proposed a constitutional amendment which would establish a "Council of the 
Republic" consisting of former Presidents of the Republic and also entitle them to 
a permanent seat in the Senate, with an annual salary equal to that of a Marshal in 
the Army. Kubitschek favored this amendment, which would give him an income 
and a voice in the Senate after the termination of his presidential mandate. His 
political party, however, even with the support of the President, was not strong 
enough to win approval of the amendment. 


Political parties were busy regrouping and beginning the search for a candidate 
who could win the support of the nation in the 1960 presidential election. The name 
of Janio Quadros, outgoing governor of the State of S#0 Paulo and a federal Deputy- 
elect from the State of Parand, continued to be mentioned as the most promising 
candidate, and a Quadros movement was forming throughout the nation (HAR, XI: 
698). Quadros, who announced his candidacy last October, was popular because of 
his reputation for honesty and because of his record as an administrator. In his 
campaign for the governorship of S40 Paulo, Quadros had used a broom as his cam- 
paign symbol and had promised to sweep away the dirt of corrupt government. 

Most agreed that Quadros would be a strong candidate in 1960. Which ticket he 
would choose to run on, however, was still an unanswered question. Quadros had 
been elected a Deputy for the PTB, led by Vice President Jo&o Goulart, also an 
aspiring candidate for 1960; but party loyalty is weak in Brazil, and Quadros re- 
fused to follow any party line. While campaigning for the PTB in October, Quadros 
supported the candidate of the Uniao Democrdtica Nacional (UDN) for his successor 
as governor of S40 Paulo. It appeared that the PSD was the only party that Quadros 
would not consider; and the only name the PSD could put up against him was General 
Lott, who might not choose to affiliate himself with the PSD. Acting on reports of 
Quadros' popularity in the north and northeast, Kubitschek attempted to improve 
his party's position in that region by announcing that he intended to mobilize all 
government resources to solve the problems of that long-neglected part of the coun- 
try. He called for February meetings of the northern state governors to study his 
program, which included social assistance, irrigation, and the development of 
basic industries such as steel. 


The 30% wage increase for government employees and the military. as well as 
an increase in the minimum wage, postponed the climax of social unrest, riots, 
and revolts which had continued in recent months. President Kubitschek seemed to 
be aware of the difficulties faced by the nation but was still willing to run the eco- 
nomic, social, and politica] risks of inflation rather than take such austerity steps 
as were suggested by the International Monetary Fund and were being taken by the 
Presidents of Argentina and Chile. In his New Year's address to the Brazilian 
people, the President said, "To those who believe that Brazil should stop to put 
its house in order, I answer that our country should be less concerned with the or- 
der of its house, but should produce and demand that her sons work more ration- 
ally and for greater yields."" In reference to the new city of Brasilia, the President 
stated that the new capital represented a synthesis of all the goals of his adminis- 
tration. Austerity measures would bring political unpopularity and had no political 
appeal to a weak government, commented Vis4o. 


Kubitschek's inflationary monetary policy which resulted in violent popular re- 
volts as the cost of living soared, came up for new examination. Although Brazilian 
law required that the issue of national currency be approved by the Congress, money 
had been printed in Brazil at the discretion of the President. This disregard of the 
law regulating the issue of currency is an offense so serious that the President 
could legally be impeached for it. In 1958 the currency issue reached a record 
24,000 million cruzeiros, the total amount printed under the Kubitschek administra- 


tion climbed to 53,000 million cruzeiros, and the total amount of paper currency 

in circulation jumped to 122,000 million cruzeiros, although some withdrawals were 
made at the end of December, reducing the total slightly. Commenting on this sub- 
ject, Deputy Aliomar Balleiro said, "If we take all the deficits and all the money 
issues from the time Brazil won its independence until the inauguration of Kubitschek, 
we find that they were less than those issued under the President now in office. In 
four years His Excellency has surpassed all his predecessors of a century and a 
half in the issue of currency and in budget deficits. '' It seemed clear that the Pres- 
ident planned to bring about the improvements of fifty years in five years, to quote 
his own phrase, by inflationary means. 


On January 27, financial circles were surprised, therefore, when Kubitschek's 
meeting on the high cost of living and the country's financial situation turned to aus- 
terity as a solution. Finance Minister Lucas Lopes and former Finance Ministers 
Horacio Lafar and José Maria Alkmim were present. The principal resolution was 
that the government adopt vigorous measures to reduce budget figures. On Janu- 
ary 31, Kubitschek declared that he would push economic development while cutting 
the budget about 35,000 million cruzeiros. The reduction would apparently affect 
mainly the Transport Ministry and the military. To obtain needed dollars which 
Brazilian Government could not print and to get more credit from the United States, 
said Visao, President Kubitschek had to agree in part with Lucas Lopes' program 
of economic austerity. In an editorial published in the Assis Chateaubriand chain 
of newspapers, José Maria Whitaker, Minister of Finance in two former cabinets, 
said that it-~vas naive to expect a program of economic austerity when the President 
can print money and issue currency at will. Meantime, International Monetary 
Fund Director and Brazil's Finance Minister Lucas Lopes discussed the possibility 
of a new credit to Brazil to cover the 1959 balance-of-payment deficit estimated at 
$380 million. 


In response to great pressure from coffee growers, who charged that the dis- 
crepancy between the special exchange rate for coffee and the free market ratio 
represented an "exchange confiscation" (HAR, XI: 580), President Kubitschek or- 
dered the Bank of Brazil to issue a new and more favorable exchange schedule for 
coffee, cocoa, and miscellaneous agricultural and mining products. Coffee ex- 
porters would get 60 cruzeiros per dollar instead of the previous 50. According to 
the Brazilian "exchange confiscation" system (all foreign exchange is controlled 
and monopolized by the government), the dollars which the government received 
from coffee exports at the 60 cruzeiro rate, were sold by the government to im- 
porters at an exchange rate of over 150 cruzeiros per dollar. The difference 
caused a rise in the price of imports, which meant higher prices for national prod- 
ucts. The Chamber of Commerce of Sao Paulo issued a report stating that the in- 
crease in the cost of the national products due to the "exchange confiscation" 
system was greater than the increase resulting from devaluation. Economists 
urged President Kubitschek to stop printing money and to abolish the "unfair" 
"exchange confiscation" and return to a free exchange market in order to combat 
the high cost of living. 


~ 


The coffee situation remained critical; the government released a preliminary 
estimate of 12, 892,422 bags of coffee exported in 1958, the lowest figure in the 
last four years and approximately two million bags below the Latin American with- 
holding agreement quota. Kubitschek announced that the government planned to in- 
crease the domestic consumption of coffee by lowering prices, and that a program 
of extracting oil and caffeine from surplus coffee would be initiated in 1959. The 
extraction of by-products from surplus coffee was developed through research. 
Two U.S. scientists from Stanford Research Institute, who arrived recently to 
study the extraction process, said that the process was practical for large-scale 
production and that it would be commercially attempted during 1959 in pilot plants 
in the states of Sdo Paulo and Parand. 


In another attempt to solve the coffee crisis, 15 Latin American nations set 
up a committee in Washington, D.C., to study the possibility of establishing an 
import quota system that would be acceptable to the world's major coffee-consuming 
nations. Brazilian representative Lucilio Haddock Lobo said that the present 15- 
country Latin American agreement on coffee was not working well because African 
producers had refused to join the pact last autumn. For this reason, Brazil was 
interested in seeing the United States establish import quotas which would distribute 
its coffee purchases among the world's coffee producers. The United States has 
traditionally opposed such import quotas. The 15-nation committee moved to con- 
tinue its market-sharing plan beyond the present expiration date of September 1959. 


To curtail the growing flight of capital, the Finance Ministry limited the amount 
of nontaxable remittances which Brazilian firms may transfer abroad for royalties 
or technical assistance to between 1% and 5% of the value of their production before 
taxation. Anything above these percentages would be considered profit and taxed 
accordingly. The amount of the tax-free portion would depend on the importance 
of the imported product or service to the nation, and the 5% maximum rate would 
apply to utilities and essential industries such as heavy metals, fertilizers, trans- 
portation, and basic chemicals. 


On January 15, the President sent a message to Congress proposing that the 
federal government subscribe 1, 300 million cruzeiros toward the construction of a 
1,500 million cruzeiro steel mill to be built in the State of Santa Catarina. The 
government-controlled iron-mining firm, the Companhia Vale do Rio Doce, re- 
ceived a $12.5 million loan from the U.S. Export-Import Bank to purchase rail- 
road, port, and mining equipment. The company hoped to increase its annual iron 
production to about six million tons. The M. A. Hanna Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, announced that it would join in partnership with Byington Companhia for the 
establishment of a $200 million integrated aluminum industry to be built near the 
bauxite deposits in Minas Gerais. The Hanna-Byington production was expected to 
satisfy Brazil's annual domestic. demand for 15,000 tons of aluminum and still 
allow for the export of about $20 million worth of aluminum per annum. A $200 
million cruzeiro loan to the Companhia Mercantil e Industrial Inga for the mining 
of zinc was announced by the National Economic Development Bank. The company 
hoped to supply about 7, 200 tons of zinc each year, or about 21% of the national 
zinc consumption. ; 


After months of negotiating and spirited discussions in the press and among 
politicians, the proposed barter of Brazilian cocoa for Russian oil was abandoned. 
The Brazilian decision was in keeping with Kubitschek's statement that Brazil did 

not wish to trade with Russia. It was regarded as a victory for the group in the 
Foreign Ministry led by Foreign Minister Negrao de Lima over the foreign affairs 
adviser, Augusto Frederico Schmidt, and the chief of the Foreign Minister's Eco- 
nomic Development Board, Edmundo Barbosa da Silva, both of whom favored in- 
creased trade with Russia. In truth, the decision to abandon the barter deal was 
based on economic rather than political factors. Brazil feared that Russia might 
dump the Brazilian cocoa on the world market and upset present market quotations. 
In addition, the Russian oil turned out to be the same type of paraffin heavy crude 
that Brazil was already forced to export for lack of refining capacity. Another 
source said that Russian-Brazilian relations soured when Russia refused to ship 
the trial lot of crude oil until Brazil had shipped the cocoa. 


Cleantho Paiva Leite,  wrazilian delegate to the five-nation committee organ- 
ized to work out the details of the proposed inter-American development bank 
(HAR, XI: 651), criticized as inadequate the $400 million proposed by the United 
States as its contribution to the new bank. Paiva Leite said that the proposed total 
capital of $850 million and the United States schedule of payments were far from 
meeting Latin America's acute and growing needs, ard that the United States had 
not offered the minimum critical level that was required for economic development. 
Brazil had envisioned a bank with a capital of $3,000 million, and the contribution 
of the United States as amounting to $1, 500 million. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


Herbert H. Golden and Seymour O. Simches. MODERN IBERIAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOMAGE STUDIES. Harvard University 
Press. 1958. Pp. 184. 


Harvard University Library has an excellent catalogue of Festschriften, and 
the Harvard University Press has undertaken to publish a series of bibliographies 
of homage studies in the major languages and literatures of the Romance field. 
The first in the series, on French literature, appeared in 1953. A third volume, 
on Italian language and literature, is in preparation. The volume on Iberian lan- 
guage and literature opens with a list of 424 Festschriften, of which the succeeding 
chapters provide an analysis. However, many of the works are simply issues of 
standard journals devoted to the memory of one individual. It is difficult to see 
the significance or the use of this minor monument to bibliographic assiduity. 

The text is in general accurate, although the historian Lucien Febure must surely 
be Lucien Febvre! The work is photolithed, and this is quite acceptable, but the 
typ ewriter used was clearly inadequate; among other things, it had no brackets, 
and these have been written in by hand. Like any bibliography, of course, this one 
tur ns up some interesting items, and for these we should be thankful. 
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Samuel Edwards. THE NAKED MAJA. New York. McGraw-Hill. 1959. Pp. 248. 
$3.95. 


The title of this novel is commercially flamboyant; the contents are much more 
sober. It is an essentially accurate, although fictionalized. account of the life of 
the great painter Francisco Goya and of his love for the Duchess of Alba. The 
author concerns himself not so much with Goya the painter as with the state of Spain 
during the reign of Charles IV and the French invasion of 1808. The story is well 
and graphically told. 


Carlo Coccioli. MANUEL THE MEXICAN. New York. Simon and Schuster. 1958. 
Pp. 371. $4.50. 


The well-known Italian novelist Carlo Coccioli has spent many years in France 
and writes both in Italian and in French. This novel appeared in French under the 
Koningsberger. ‘Tt is a fantastic story i in which the author tells of a journey he made 
to Mexico, where he met an Indian boy who had been adopted by an American ex- 
patriate writer, Miss Howkins. An apparently minor episode moves Manuel to flee 
to his native village Tepoztldn (near Cuernavaca, and well-known as the object of 
anthropological studies by Redfield and Lewis). There he is accused of committing 
an offense, which he is to purge by acting as Christ in the local passion play. He 
is crucified on Good Friday, and the next day the author sees his body, but is un- 
certain whether Manolito is dead or alive. It is hard to know what to make of this 
book, which contains some vivid descriptions of Mexican folkways and which has 
been compared with D. H. Lawrence's Plumed Serpent. We see a country domi- 
nated by a strangely pervasive religious spirit which is made up of a mixture of 
paganism and Christianity. The local color is accurate, except in a few cases as 
when Coccioli confuses corrido and corrida. 


Albert E. Sloman. THE DRAMATIC CRAFTSMANSHIP OF CALDERON. HIS USE 
OF EARLIER PLAYS. Oxford. Dolphin Book Company. 1958. Pp. 327. L2 10s. 


The author is Gilmour Professor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool, 
and therefore the successor of Allison Peers. In this monograph he has studied 
eight of Calderon's plays in terms of their development from earlier models: El 
medico de suhonra, Las armas de lahermosura, Los cabellos de Absalon, El 
mayor encanto amor, La de Gémez Arias Arias, ‘principe c constante, El alcalde de 
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Zalamea, and La vic vida es" suetio. The study is detailed and scholarly, and it is 
without doubt a valuable contribution to Calderonian studies. However, the observer 
is compelled to wonder if there is not a relationship between the Byzantinism of 
British Hispanism and the decline of Great Britain as a responsiblec world power. 
England has a plethora of Calderonian specialists, for, in addition to Professor 
Sloman, Professor A. A. Parker of London and Professor E. M. Wilson of 
Cambridge have devoted their best efforts to the study of this over-rated drama- 
tist. They remind us of the regente in Leopoldo Alas' great novel who spent his 
evenings reciting the verses of Calderdn's comedies while his wife was spending 
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her time in more attractive and more lively company. Latin America has escaped 
from the attentions of British Hispanism and has sought the more lively company 
of French and American scholars. 


D. M. Phelps. RUBBER DEVELOPMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA. Ann Arbor. 
Bureau of Business Research, School of Business Administration, University of 
Michigan. 1957. Pp. 174. 


This study was undertaken at the request of the Department of Social and Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the Organization of American States. The assignment was an out- 
growth of Resolution XXV of the Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs held in Washington in the spring of 1951. It is well known that hevea 
brasiliensis is a native of the New World and that in recent decades the market had 
been almost monopolized by those Asian countries, especially Malaya, which de- 
veloped an efficient plantation system. The question this monograph attempts to 
answer is whether it is likely that rubber can "return" to the New World in the 
light of changing world conditions and become an important factor in the economies 
of tropical American countries. The answer given by Professor Phelps is charac- 
terized by restrained optimism. One problem is that American trees suffer from 
the disease dothidella ulei, which has not attacked the plantations of Asia. One al- 
most gets the impression that a revival of rubber-growing in Latin America would 
scarcely be possible unless this disease crossed the ocean and deprived the plan- 
tations of Malaya of the immunity they now enjoy. 


Christopher Rand. THE PUERTO RICANS. New York. Oxford University Press. 
1958. Pp. 178. $3.75. 


Christopher Rand is a former San Francisco newspaperman who more recentlv 
has been a regular writer for the New Yorker. It was for this weekly that he wrote 
four articles about the Puerto Ricans in New York which formed the basis of the 
present monograph on the islanders in the U.S. metropolis. It is a popularly 
written account, based on direct observation and with a minimum of scholarly ap- 
paratus. In general the facts are accurately presented, but there are some remarks 
which to say the least are open to question, as when we are told that "There is a 
good deal of Indian blood... among the Puerto Ricans" (p. 13). In any case, this 
book serves to call attention to the plight of the Puerto Ricans, whose bitterness 
may be explained by the fact that in New York they are rated even lower than the 
Negroes. 


Americo Paredes. WITH HIS PISTOL IN HIS HAND. Austin. University of Texas 
Press. 1958. Pp. 262. $5.00. 


‘The author of this study is a Mexican-American who received his Ph. D. from 
the University of Texas and is now Assistant Professor of English at that institu- 
tion. His group background explains the sympathy he feels for Gregorio Cortez 
Lira, an obscure ranchhand of Mexican parentage, who in 1901 shot and killed a 
Texas sheriff who unjustly accused him of stealing ahorse. Gregorio tried to flee 
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from Texas but was captured; he became a Mexican hero and the protagonist of a 
ballad (corrido) telling his exploits. Professor Paredes has studied the variants 
of the ballad and the events on which it was based. This monograph is an inter- 
esting contribution to our knowledge of the corrido, that peculiar Mexican form of 


popular poetry which with quaint realism reflects so much of modern Mexican po- 
litical and social history. 


Foreword 
(Continued from p. 3) 


The visit to the United States of Argentine President Arturo Frondizi aroused 
the animosity of the Argentine working groups which accused him of selling out to 
American capital. Frondizi's actions have always been characterized by a high 
degree of opportunism, and he had evidently made a shrewd calculation that Amer- 
ican capital could save him from bankruptcy. Crushing with tanks a strike in the 
meat-packing plants, he flew to the United States to promise cooperation and to 
invite American investments in Argentina. He was given an enthusiastic reception, 
so rare is the spectacle of a Latin American who is almost blatantly friendly to- 
ward the United States, but without doubt in Argentina he gained little in love or 
prestige. However, Perdn's ghost seemed to have been laid forever. In demo- 
cratic Uruguay, surprisingly, there was a glimmering of military totalitarianism 
as Benito Nardone, successful leader of the Liga Federal de Accidn Ruralista, 
showed signs of wishing to grab power in a way which contrasted sharply with the 
traditions of batilismo. The defeat of the Colorados was not as definite as had 
seemed at first, since there was open rivalry between the followers of Nardone 
and those of the old Blanco leader Luis Alberto de Herrera. In Paraguay, Gen- 
eral Alfredo Stroessner lived like Trujillo on a dictatorial island in the midst of 


a democratic sea. He busily suppressed opposition in the Army and in his own 
party, the Colorados. 


In Brazil, the Minister of War, General Henrique Teixeira Lott, successfully 
fought civilian plans to prevent generals by act of Congress from grabbing large 
retirement salaries. The danger of the heavy handed militarism which afflicted the 
early years of the Brazilian republic could be sensed again, and anti-militaristic 
elements in Brazil began to gather around J&mio Quadros as the one man capable of 
stopping a dangerous militaristic trend. The country could ill afford the luxury of 
many expensive retired generals, since the national income was in dire straits on 
account of the falling price of coffee. Napoleon remarked that an army marches on 
its stomach. The Brazilian Army marches on coffee. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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STANFORD CONFERENCE ON LATIN AMERICA, OCTOBER 9-11 


Plans for the conference on Latin America to be held on the Stanford campus 
on October 9-11 are progressing well. In addition to Latin Americanists from all 
over the United States, there should be a good representation of Latin Americans, 
since the Stanford meeting is scheduled to come just after the meeting of the Inter- 
American Press Association in San Francisco (October 6-8). There will be sections 
devoted to the individual countries of Latin America, as well as to a wide range of 
themes. The general topic of the conference is an analysis of Latin American his- 
tory during the last decade. Those planning to attend are advised to so inform 
Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
by a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
plete satisfactorily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Sp111, 112, 113) 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) .........cccccccccccccccccccccccssccseecs 10 units 
Geography: Geography of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography 
Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature ...........0.-cccesecececccceceeeeeees 6 units 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units), Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 units), 
Latin America since 1939 (History 175, 3 units), amy two COUFSES .........ecccccccceeccccceesseceeeees 8 units 
Inter-American Relations: Government and Politics in Latin America (Political Science 128) or Latin America and 


Anthropology: Any course in anthropology 
Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master's degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 

1. : reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 

nguages. 

2. A satisfactory completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
credit for the thesis. 

3. A thesis for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean islands (Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico), Gran Colombia (Venezuela, Co- 
— West Coast countries (Peru, Bolivia, Chile), River Plate countries (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), 
or B ; 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Modern European Languages, for 


candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Stanford 
University. 


A cumulative index of Vols. I-VII of the Report is available for $3. The earlier volumes of the Report 
may be obtained on microfilm at $3 a volume from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Material from the Hispanic American Report may not be reproduced without 
due acknowledgement 


A PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


**All who have deplored the unavailability of a servicable comprehensive 
Portuguese-English dictionary . . . will weleome Mr. Taylor’s 60,000-entry 
answer to this need, and one may expect it to become standard for libraries 
and for the translator and student. . . . Particularly praiseworthy is its 
wealth of Portuguese locutions and. . . the up-to-date and idiomatic Eng- 
lish equivalents provided. The customary overworking of cognates is avoided 
with skill and consistency. Excellent, too, is the coverage of vocabulary per- 
taining to the ethnology, folklore, flora, and fauna of Brazil.”—Library 
Journal. 

Large numbers of technical words in the arts and sciences have been 
included, and the new system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Por- 
tugal has been followed throughout. This dictionary has the special distine- 
tion of being the first that makes a serious attempt to cover Brazilian 
Portuguese. 682 pages, double column. $11.50 
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IN LATIN AMERICA 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE SECTORS 
John J. Johnson 


Professor of History, Stanford University 


A study of the politically ambitious urban middle groups, which have 
grown up beside those elements that historically constituted the ruling elite 
in Latin America. Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political 
Science, XV. $5.00 
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Ronald Hilton 
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